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AVOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
NEW DAY 


By JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


To-pAy, as never before, America needs 
adult education. Avocational education 
will become as important as vocational 
education. Because of the new day, with 
its modern labor-saving devices; with its 
countless automatic machines that do the 
work once done by men; with the rapid 
industrialization and standardization of 
work processes, and because of the fact 
that men will spend more time off the job 
than on the job, education for leisure to- 
morrow will be as significant as education 
for labor. Education for unemployment 
is rapidly becoming as necessary as edu- 
cation for employment. This topic is in- 
triguing in its educational implications. 
It is a challenge that must be met courage- 
ously. 

With the rapid decrease in the hours of 
labor and the steady increase in the hours 
of leisure, education in the future for 
adults must assume a new significance and 
receive a broader interpretation. The pro- 
gram must not be restricted to formal edu- 
cation but include the whole rich program 
of informal education that makes for the 
enrichment of life. 

A changing world demands a changing 
education. This statement might better 
read, ‘‘Ever-changing education for an 
ever-changing civilization.’’ If we are to 


read these present times aright, it is not 
a mere period of depression nor is it a 
period of adjustment but rather history 
would prove that it is a period of read- 
justment. If education is to meet the 
challenge of the new day and have pro- 
grams to solve the new problems, it must 
face the fact that we are now entering a 
decade of fundamental readjustments in 
all institutions of human life. We are now 
in the midst of great vital modifications in 
the political, social and economic structures 
of this country. Adult education is the 
solution of many of the problems. The 
new day demands a new education and we 
can not be laggards and followers. We 
must be leaders. Can we save civiliza- 


tion? Are we prepared and have we the 
program? Will education be found want- 
ing? 


The great need in the future will not be 
to earn a living but to live a life. There 
are 168 hours in the week. The thirty- 
hour work week is here—six hours a day 
for five days. Approximately fifty hours 
a week, or about twice the work time, will 
be free time. Man’s great problem will not 
be what to do during his 30 hours of work, 
but how to live during his 50 hours of 
leisure. Leisure was once the privilege of 
a few but is now the opportunity of the 
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many. It is a blessing or a curse. It can 
mean self-improvement or self-indulgence. 
Men and women make or break themselves 
not in their hours of work or sleep but in 
their unoccupied time with which they 
ean do as they please. The test of civili- 
zation’s rise and fall is according to how 
people use their free time. The type of 
American civilization, therefore, will be 
determined as to whether we have a pro- 
gram that prepares people for hours of 
unemployment as well as employment. 
Edueation for leisure will become as im- 
portant as education for labor. Avoca- 
tional education that functions to the 50 
hours of free time will be as important as 
vocational education that takes care of the 
30 hours of work. Man no longer does the 
work of the world. The machine does the 
world’s labor and man has become merely 
a machine attendant—a pusher of buttons 
and a puller of levers. 

So in adult education there is a new 
problem that is pressing for immediate 
solution before it is too late and the diffi- 
culties An indictment 
against our present civilization is that it 
has ordained enforced employment for the 
masses. Those dealing with unemploy- 
ment in the present crisis testify that their 
saddest experience is that many out of 
work do not know what to do with them- 
selves. They sit and wait and brood; they 
hope that something will happen. This is 
a dangerous attitude, especially when we 
seem to be entering a decade of chronic 
unemployment. Perhaps it is also an in- 
dictment against education that we have 
not prepared our adults to be self-con- 
tained: to have interests and capacities to 
fill profitably and wholesomely their hours 
of free time. We must educate for the art 


are too many. 


of living as well as to earn a living. 

In the past adult education has been 
concerned largely with the problems of (1) 
the foreign born, (2) Americanization, (3) 
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the teaching of English, (4) illiteracy and 
(5) vocational education. 

Education must give people interests and 
hobbies outside of their work time. The 
day of the artisan who made and com- 
pleted the whole product that he handled 
is past. Education must provide pro- 
grams for this instinet for creative achieve- 
ment which this artificial machine age de- 
nies. The new education for adults, there- 
fore, will largely be of the informal type— 
avocational education where adults can 
pursue their hobbies and their interests and 
find fulfilment for their talents. 

This modern civilization does much to 
defeat the individual in his desire for a 
complete all-around culture. There have 
been perhaps more rapid fundamental 
changes in the past thirty years affecting 
the daily life and habits of the individual 
than in the previous 3,000 years. In 1900 
we were a rural, agrarian people; now we 
are an urban, industrial nation. In 1900 
the work of the nation was done by the 
human machine; now it is being accom- 
plished by the mechanical machine. Thirty 
years ago, in the horse and buggy days, we 
moved along dirt roads at four miles an 
hour; now we move in automobiles along 
asphalt roads at forty miles an hour. Now 
we live in a high-speed, mechanical, indus- 
trial age vastly different from the days 
when we were boys and girls and went to 
schools in which the 3R curriculum pre- 
dominated. So adults to-day find their 
education of ten, fifteen or twenty years 
ago out of date. 

Editor Joy Morgan, of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, states 
the problem clearly: 


The great task of America is not to get a liv- 
ing. We may take that for granted. The great 
task is so to establish the values of life that 
an art of living shall emerge among the masses 
—that we shall use the extra hours not to make 
life busier and more hectic by entering into a 
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thousand unimportant activities but that we 
shall claim our leisure for personal cultivation, 
the enrichment of the family, and the improve- 
ment of the social order—looking forward not 
so much to pleasure as to happiness; not to 
power but to goodness; not to fame but to ex- 
cellence. 


Education is a continuous total life proc- 
ess. It represents a progressive growth in 
the development of the individual. It does 
not start at birth or at the first grade and 
end with a diploma at the seventh or the 
twelfth grades or even at college gradua- 
tion. It does not cease at the ages of 
twelve, fifteen, eighteen or twenty-one. It 
is not limited to adolescence. Speaking at 
a university commencement, former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated to the graduates: 
‘‘Now your education really begins.’’ We 
must get the concept that the span of edu- 
cation is not limited to 12 grades. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike and others have demon- 
strated that the best years of learning are 
in the twenties. 

There is also a second concept we must 
get if we are to appreciate this problem. 
Schools must become community educa- 
tional centers for all the people if they 
are to justify their cost and fulfil their 
mission in the solution of the gigantie prob- 
lems of readjustment. It is a great munic- 
ipal social waste to use our magnificent 
school plants for only nine months out of 
the twelve, 170 days out of the 365, five 
days out of the seven days in the week and 
six hours out of the twenty-four in the 
day. The wider use of the school plant as 
a community center to be utilized the year 
round for the whole community is not only 
economically sound but educationally wise. 

With the coming of the automatic 
machine, the worker has become a machine 
attendant—the machine does the work and 
man no longer creates. He finds no self- 
expression in his work. Modern industry 
defeats his desire to make and to achieve. 
Work is no longer individual and creative. 
Hence the worker must find expression 
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outside of his work. Therefore, he must 
find an outlet for his creative abilities in 
his avocations, not in his vocations. He 
will find fulfilment through his hobbies, 
his talents, his interests, his desires and his 
avocations in his 50 hours of free time 
and not in his 30 hours of work time. 

Therefore schools must train our boys 
and girls in the avocations. Our boys and 
girls in school to-day will be graduated 
to-morrow into a world where they are 
mere pushers of buttons, pullers of levers 
and oilean carriers. 

Will leisure be a blessing or a curse? 
Can the growing generation be trusted 
with it? Are they being prepared for the 
new day? Are our schools training them 
for the wise and wholesome use of leisure? 
Leisure will be an opportunity for self- 
indulgence in pleasure, excitement and 
thrills or it will be time for self-improve- 
ment through hobbies, wholesome recrea- 
tion and constructive avocations. The day 
of the skilled artisan and craftsman is 
gone. Our boys and girls will have to find 
expression for their talents away from 
their vocations. Satisfaction and fulfil- 
ment will come through avocations. There- 
fore schools must train growing boys and 
girls for the proper use of leisure which 
they will have when they become adults. 
We must cultivate their hobbies, interests, 
talents and abilities in handeraft, art, 
music, nature study and the like. 

To quote a paragraph from Angelo 
Patri’s recent broadeast on leisure: 

Most of us are ordinary people. No marked 
gifts distinguish us from the great group of 
people with whom we work and play. But there 
is always something that we can enjoy more 
than anything else, something that brings the 
light of joy and interest in our eyes, quickens 
our movements, illumines our spirit. Well, it 
is for the ordinary person that I crave a train- 
ing for leisure, for culture, for creative expres- 
sion. The genius has the power to lift himself 
above the routine of daily living. We don’t 


have to worry about his leisure time. Nature 
takes care of that. But the ordinary person 
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must be trained in school so that he develops a 
hobby, an avocation, something he can turn to 
in his leisure time. It is the ordinary person 
who is going to have time for doing the things 
he likes to do, and those things he should learn 
to do in school. The school must change its 
standards, its methods, its equipment, its atmos- 
phere, if it is to be a place where he develops 
his gifts, enriches his life with beauty, lives 
joyously, richly, with deep satisfaction in every 
breath he draws. The school must teach children 
the profitable use of leisure. In idleness and 
vacancy lies danger. We can not allow the 
schools to go on as they have been doing without 
running the danger of setting man adrift, a 
rudderless creature, bound to founder in a sea 


of plenty. 


During this period of unemployment one 
of the saddest sights is that people who can 
not find work do not know what to do with 
themselves. They have been vocationally 
trained for a job but have no avocational 
interests to keep them busy and happy. 
Adults seem to have no capacity for self- 
entertainment and self-relaxation. They 
lack powers within to give expression to 
their interests and talents. This is a very 
dangerous situation. 

Men do not live by bread alone. The 
spirit helps to sustain life during testing 
times. In these trying days that test men’s 
souls as well as their bodies, this truism has 
become most obvious with those dealing 
with the unemployed. Morale—that inner 
urge to do, to believe, to achieve and to de- 
sire—is what sustains folk during the 
hours of their trials and tribulations. Dur- 
ing the war much was done to build morale 
both among the soldiers and civilians in 
order to see the nation through the war. 
Morale-building is just as important dur- 
ing peace time as during war. 

In the discussion of present unemploy- 
ment the following statements are obvious: 

(1) The immediate task is to get men 
and women back to work and at a job. 
Employment of people out of work cer- 
tainly is one of our first needs. 

(2) Somehow we must stimulate, organ- 
ize and readjust our whole economic struc- 
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ture in regard to production and distribu- 
tion in order to make this re-employment 
of eleven million people possible. We can 
not get people jobs until there is an im- 
provement in industry. 

(3) During this present emergency, food 
and shelter also are first necessities in 
meeting the problem of relief. 

(4) There is the related problem of re- 
training and re-educating adults. This is 
of primary importance. Men will not be 
able to go back to their old positions—they 
will have to learn new jobs. 

(5) Also the proposed new 30-40 hour 
week is a factor that must be considered. 

It is granted, therefore, in dealing with 
unemployment, that the immediate tasks 
are (1) to get a job, a meal and a bed for 
those out of work and who have no income; 
(2) the retraining and replacement of 
workers in the field of vocational guidance 
and training; and (3) the big job of pro- 
viding in our schools for avocational train- 
ing for the hours of increased leisure for 
both young and old. 

At unemployment centers in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, it has been found that 
a bed and a meal are not sufficient to keep 
men well and happy. They want some- 
thing to do; they must be active and busy 
or they will get into mischief. To sit and 
wait for a job is dangerous. Men become 
bored and discontented. They brood and 
resent their idleness. British Ambassador 
Lindsay, in explaining the recent march of 
the unemployed on London, said it was 
largely due to the fact that they had been 
sitting about so long that they wanted to 
‘*kick up their heels.’’ 

Brevity prevents the telling of the long 
story of the splendid work being done in 
the unemployed shelters in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. The men were given shelters 
and food, but after a time they became 
restless, disorderly and even rebellious. 
There is a need to keep them busy. So 
recreation and the avocations enter into the 
solution of the problem. 
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It was largely through music that the 
start of the splendid recreational or avoca- 
tional program was made. So it was dur- 
ing the war. People who sing together will 
work together. Without much preparation 
folks will sing the ‘‘good old songs.’’ So 
it was singing such songs like ‘‘ Working on 
the Railroad,’’ ‘‘Sweet Adeline’’ and ‘‘Old 
Black Joe’”’ that a whole program of min- 
strel shows, vaudeville performances and 
choruses were developed. From these pro- 
grams of musical and dramatic perfor- 
mances—there were many men talented as 
magicians, vaudeville artists and singers— 
another program of quiet games was devel- 
oped, like chess, dominoes, ete. Through 
simple handeraft of whittling with a knife, 
a whole program of handerafts has been 
developed in cooperation with the Voca- 
tional Extension Department of the Board 
of Education. Men are now being exposed, 
not through a formal program of educa- 
tion, but rather through an avocational 
program of recreation, to take an interest 
in new vocations. 

There are thousands of so-called edu- 
cated people who wake up in after years 
and find something missing in their cul- 
tural background. There have been funda- 
mental gaps in their training ; new subjects 
have come into the curriculum since they 
went to school. They do not want credit 
nor do they want to graduate. Graduates 
of high schools and colleges are anxious to 
pursue further their education toward 
completion. 

There is the adult who in his school days 
specialized. For instance, the one who 
thought the commercial subjects were the 
most important but who now finds that he 
has a great interest in the sciences. He 
should be allowed to follow this interest 
informally or formally as he chooses. 

There is the great mass of adults who 
were formerly educated in the three R’s 
and have acquired simply the tools of 
learning. They lack a liberal cultural 
background and they want to enjoy the 
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powers of appreciation in art, music, 
drama and literature. 

There is the large group of adults who 
always had a hidden latent talent in the 
sciences or arts but who did not have a 
chance when at school to develop them—in 
fact, it was almost suppressed in their 
school days—but now they want an outlet 
that will permit them to develop their tal- 
ents, whether in music, painting or seulp- 
ture. It was interesting to see recently the 
art exhibits of painting and sculpture by 
some of our famous surgeons and physi- 
cians. 

Then there is the great multitude of 
grown-ups who have hobbies that they 
want to ride. There is the lawyer who, late 
in life, finds that he has a love for mechan- 
ics—he wants on Saturday afternoon to 
tinker with his automobile. Why should 
not the high-school automobile mechanics 
room be open? A high school in West Vir- 
ginia opened its room for informal educa- 
tion where three nights a week eighteen of 
the outstanding community leaders pur- 
sued their hobby in automobile mechanics. 
They were all college graduates. In an- 
other room their wives were pursuing inte- 
rior decorating and millinery, not for 
eredit and graduation but for the fun of 
it. Studies have been made of the interests 
and hobbies of educated, prominent men 
and women and the results have been most 
revealing and interesting. Maxwell Par- 
rish, the great painter, is interested in 
machinery. The instinct to make and ere- 
ate things with the human hands is domi- 
nant. Handeraft of many types is an 
avocation pursued by many of our leaders. 
Their hobbies cover art, music, drama, 
nature study and handeraft—in fact, the 
whole gamut of human interests. 

Then there are those adults who wish to 
make their lives more abundant. They 
want courses in appreciation. The Insti- 
tute of Adult Education of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York, recently 
enrolled 250 women in eleven different 
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courses. <A list of these courses reveals 
clearly the desires of many. Some of them 
are as follows: Appreciation of music, Ger- 
man literature and culture, problems in 
economies, contemporary novelists, psychol- 
ogy of education, science in the home, ap- 
preciation of prints, English and American 
poets, art appreciation and American his- 
tory. The courses of university extension 
services would reveal the same need for a 
broader and a more liberal cultural back- 
ground so that life would be worth living 
in this hectic, mechanical age. 

Colleges are preparing to teach the use 
of leisure. Butler University is preparing 
to provide courses on hobbies that look 
toward the technocratie era. Hobbies and 
avocations will be encouraged by the 
courses, which have for their purpose the 
preparation of individuals to utilize to the 
fullest the spare time that will be theirs 
should the new social order come into 
being. These courses will be offered dur- 
ing the evening so that employed as well as 
unemployed may take advantage of them. 

According to Dean Albert E. Bailey, 
who has arranged the courses, loafing soon 
would become a bore if shorter work hours 
were adopted, and only the person with 
training in leisure would know how to 
profitably utilize his time. Pointing out 
that the educated man is the one most 
likely to get the ultimate enjoyment from 
life, Dean Bailey says: 

The world is chock full of things to enjoy— 
fascinating, beautiful things to thrill over, new 
sciences to pursue, new books and plays to un- 
derstand and appreciate, new theories of govern- 
ment and social organization, new sports, strange 
countries and peoples to explore through books, 
old arts and new ones to comprehend and prac- 
tise—with all of these nobody need get stale, 
even if he has a hundred years of leisure. 


The cultivation of hobbies by adults will 
become a large part of the new informal 
educational program. Hobbies are safety 
valves. Studies show that most people 
have hobbies. Doctors paint; engineers 
church choirs and community 


sing in 
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choruses; artists enjoy working on their 
wood-work benches; bankers love to play 


musical 


instruments ; 


industrialists save 


stamps or collect pictures. 
A very interesting study was made of 
the hobbies of 100 representative American 


men and women. 


wide diversity of interest. 


This study reveals a 


Here is a list: 


SPoRTS 
Fencin Volley ball 
Horseback riding Handball 
Golf Bowling 
Tennis Fishing 
Camping Hunting 
Swimming Yachting 
Dancing Sailing 
Hiking Skiing 
Mountain climbing Chess 
Canoeing Horse-racing 
Hockey 


CREATIVE ARTS 


Clay modelling 
Poster making 
Mask making 
Painting furniture 
Amateur photography 
Wood carving 
Marine drawings 
Marionettes 
Writing poetry 
Interior decorating 
Studying languages 


Theater 

Writing chanteys 

Drawing cartoons 

Building stone fences 

Music 

Landscape architecture 

Painting flower pots 

Writing fiction to have 
the fun of making 
characters do things 


COLLECTING 


Medals 
Postal cards 
Sea shells 
China 

Flags 

Prize cups 
Candlesticks 


Patches for quilts 

Pen sketches 

Kites —from different 
countries 

Party favors 

Dolls 

Rare editions 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Travel 

Reading 

Book binding — the 
kind you do in your 
lap 

Raising rare flowers 

House work 

Breeding dogs 

Psychology 

Gardening 

Scrap-books 

Stories — reading, tell- 
ing, acting, hearing 
good stories 


Cooking 

Gathering friends 

Day-dreams 

Farming 

Getting odd groups to- 
gether to see what 
happens 

Babies 

Camera hunting 

Cabinet making 

Fixing old furniture 


Because of brevity it will be well here to 
summarize a few general statements in 
order to give a proper appreciation for this 
need for avocational training: 

(1) There has been a steady decrease in 
the hours of work and a steady increase in 
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the hours of leisure. Provision and prep- 
aration for the hours of unemployment will 
become as important as preparation for the 
hours of work. To-morrow education for 
leisure will be as vital to our civilization as 
education for labor has been in the past. 

(2) This is a machine age. The ma- 
chine, not man, does the work of the world. 
Man has become a machine attendant—a 
puller of levers, a pusher of buttons and 
an oilean carrier. Modern inventions, good 
roads and labor-saving devices are aftect- 
ing rural as well as urban life in this 
modern American civilization. 

(3) Man is a skill-hungry animal. He 
must express himself in activity. He must 
do, create, make and achieve in order to get 
fulfilment and satisfaction. He must find 
opportunities for his abilities, talents, hob- 
bies and interests outside of his work. So 
it will not be in his vocation, but rather in 
his avoeations that man will find solace and 
happiness. Hence, avocations will become 
a paramount program in the education of 
the future. 

(4) Recreation has many forms in hu- 
man expression. It is not only concerned 
with fun, amusement and pleasure, but 
contains many items with deeper meaning 
to the individual. As a child gains his life 
through play, so an adult re-creates his life 
through recreation. We are discussing in 
this paper re-creation, not recreation. Re- 
creation means a liberating of spirit and 
interest from toil through hobbies and avo- 
cations. Recreational activities are as 
broad as human interests. Besides the 
sports and games programs, there are 
many activities in music, art, drama, hand- 
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eraft, nature study, social recreation and 
the like. A questionnaire revealed the fact 
that all our people have hobbies and inter- 
ests outside of their work, and the list of 
avocations revealed a large category of 
interests. Doctors love to paint and to 
seulpture, and do it well. There was a re- 
cent art exhibit by physicians and surgeons 
held in New York. On the other hand, 
artists like to work at machinery and the 
work-bench. Many teachers like to find 
re-creation in many forms of handeraft. 
Most people seem to have a hankering to 
build and to make something. There is a 
big industrialist who can be found more 
often at his work-bench than at his office 
desk. There is a locomotive engineer who 
is most anxious to sing in the community 
chorus. All of us must find some relaxa- 
tion outside of our work in this hectie, 
high-speed age that brings stress and 
strain to body, mind and soul. Because of 
this high-speed, mechanical age we find a 
set of three new American diseases, viz., 
physical breakdowns, mental breakdowns 
and nervous breakdowns—the human ma- 
chine cracks under the stress and strain of 
modern life. 

In brief, there are many forms of recrea- 
tion and it represents a deep-rooted human 
instinet toward activity and achievement 
which is being defeated in this mechanical 
age. Folks must be able to do those things 
which they want to do because they are in- 
terested and get a ‘‘kick’’ in just the doing. 
The rural boy and girl, man and woman, 
have the same impulse or urge to find an 
outlet for expression in music, drama, 
handeraft, reading and playing. 


DEVELOPING MUSIC LOVERS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By CHARLES T. MACLARY 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, THE WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Epvucators tell us that there is not 
enough music in the average American 


home. They mean that although there has 
been an increased interest in music as 
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evidenced by the mounting sales of radios 
and phonographs, yet there is ample room 
to develop a participant appreciation of 
this art. 

We should strive to inculcate in the 
home a finer sense of appreciation for 
music, not only that which is introduced by 
means of the radio and phonograph, but 
also that musie which should be performed 
by the members of the family group. 

It is agreed that little can be done with 
the present adult generation permanently 
to improve their education in this appre- 
ciation of music. Nevertheless, the seed 
can be sown in the schools to-day, and if 
properly directed, psychologically and 
artistically, a harvest will be reaped by 
the time the present-day students make 
homes for themselves. 

For the last seven years at the William 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia, this 
idea has been put into practise with in- 
creasing interest and success. Here a boy 
is permitted to invest 20 per cent. of his 
time in his hobby, be it freehand or me- 
chanical drawing, shop work, nature study 
and biology, economics and sociology, crea- 
tive literature or music. The main pur- 
pose of this plan is to give each boy an 
opportunity to master what may become 
either a specialty or a hobby. 

At the susceptible age, approximately 
the sixth grade, every boy is exposed to the 
beauties and joys of good music. An 
opportunity is given to develop the boy’s 
rhythmie sense by modified eurhythmics. 
A knowledge of the song forms is pre- 
sented. He is made acquainted with the 
various instruments of the modern sym- 


phony orchestra. But most important of 


all, he is given the opportunity for hearing 
the finest compositions in musical litera- 
ture, providing they are acceptable to his 
age, his mental outlook and experience. 
He is fond of music that can tell a story. 
Often music that has no program whatso- 
ever becomes a living drama in his vivid 
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imagination. This use of the imagination 
is not discouraged, but rather it is directed 
into proper channels of plausibility. Dur- 
ing all this year the teacher notices and 
records any glint of talent or unusual in- 
terest. Thus the base of an imaginary 
pyramid is given a secure foundation. 

At the beginning of the seventh grade 
those boys who are worthy enough are con- 
tinued in the musie work. Perhaps of the 
original sixty, twenty will have been ad- 
vised to seek some hobby other than music, 
or perhaps many of those boys will have 
already expressed a dislike for the subject. 
Thus the seventh grade music group may 
consist of forty of the original group, plus 
any new boys who have entered the school. 

During this year the work consists 
mainly of presenting to the class music 
that is interesting to the group, as well as 
having some intrinsic value. Usually the 
music relates to the various peoples of 
Europe and America. 

It has proven advantageous to direct the 
project by the general title, ‘‘ Music of and 
about ’? (inserting the name of a 
country, or of a people). Thus the music 
can be tied up with any bit of current 
events, geography, literature or history 
which the class otherwise might be study- 
ing. Moreover, the words ‘‘of and about”’ 
afford opportunity for the teacher to select 
the folk and composed musie of a country, 
or music which has been written about 
that country or its people by a foreign 
composer. 

In the eighth grade group we shall prob- 
ably have thirty interested and interesting 
lads. The tasks for the teacher during this 
year are probably the most trying. He 
must endeavor to direct the interest of the 
class toward the more permanent, formal 
and absolute examples of music. There 
must be less descriptive music, nevertheless 
enough to win back any lost interest in the 
art. Due to the beginning of adolescence 
in many cases, more individual attention 
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and care must be given. Often it is dis- 
couraging to have one of the promising 
lads come up, and in an embarrassed man- 
ner, afraid of offending, tell you that ‘‘he 
really thinks that he will find shop work 
or drawing more worth his while.’’ How- 
ever, he is cheerfully told to think it over 
seriously and if he wishes, make the 
change, but to feel weleome to come back. 
And he usually goes, only to return of his 
own volition, at the beginning of the next 
year. 

In addition to any singing done in the 
musie class, these lads are given the oppor- 
tunity to sing soprano or alto in a boy’s 
chorus, consisting of about 180 unchanged 
voices. The songs that are learned by this 
chorus are musically valuable and usually 
interesting to the group. However, the 
psychological appeal is sometimes sacri- 
ficed in the interest of avoiding the trivial, 
and securing a better type of music. Al- 
though enthusiasm often lags while the 
notes of such a song are being studied, it 
knows no bounds after the fundamentals 
of the music are mastered, and the expres- 
sion, phrasing, nuances, ete., are added to 
make it an art creation. 

Any promising instrumentalists are en- 
couraged to play before the class or in one 
of the assembly programs. These boys are 
trained not only to listen with understand- 
ing to music, but they are urged to feel a 
responsibility in participation. They are 
encouraged in intelligent discussion. 

Rarely more than fifteen boys comprise 
the ninth grade musie appreciation class. 
It can readily be seen that we are striving 
toward a select, special musical group. 
When the boys meet for the first time, they 
are given a list of the more important 
musie books in the school library. Read- 
ings from these books are assigned through- 
out the year. They are told that a paper 
will be required before the end of each 
report month, which paper will consist of 
three parts; part one, an outline of the 
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work covered during the month; part two, 
a report on some assigned topic; part three, 
a discussion of constructive musical criti- 
cisms and suggestions of class procedure. 
Thus the boys feel that they can have a 
part in the routine and procedure of the 
class. Many have been the fair and usable 
suggestions that have come in on those 
papers. Honesty and frankness are en- 
couraged and the criticisms are discussed 
in the light of both. 

In this class we aim toward a true and 
adequate estimation and recognition of the 
fundamentals of music as found in its lit- 
erature. The students acquire a thorough 
understanding of the basie elements of 
musie by studying it and listening from 
five definite angles, namely, rhythm, mel- 
ody, polyphony, harmony and form. At 
the commencement of each class a list of 
new words, names and phrases is given, the 
meaning and interpretation of which can 
be found in certain assigned readings from 
the book list. Thus the student is obliged 
to read several writings on one subject, 
obtaining diversified opinions which are 
foeused into workable and inclusive defini- 
tions. Moreover, the student is thus 
trained to search for himself and learn 
where to relocate certain facts when they 
are needed. In order thoroughly to fix 
these key words, names and phrases in the 
mind of the pupil, and to show their appli- 
cation, selected works of the masters are 
played on the phonograph exemplifying 
the material that has been studied. 

This particular method of study assign- 
ment has proven most practical and bene- 
ficial. The same general plan, with ap- 
propriate modifications, is used for the 
remaining advanced music classes. 

Having acquired a working knowledge 
of the fundamentals of music in the ninth 
grade, the student is well prepared to 
study in the tenth grade the various types 
of musical compositions as musie literature, 
such as: folk musie, art song, chamber 
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music, oratorio, ete. Probably the most 
important and comprehensive piece of 
work accomplished during this year is a 
study of the opera, its history and its 
music, particularly stressing the Wag- 
nerian music dramas. 

By the time the tenth grade work is well 
under way, it is noticeable that there is no 
further desire to drop the course. Stu- 
dents even become good missionaries and 
try to induce others to join. Many of the 
boys attend the orchestra and opera. Sev- 
eral find benefit and pleasure in reading 
books and magazines relating to musical 
subjects. Great stress is laid upon par- 
ticipation in the intelligent discussion of 
music. Thus we are well on our way 
toward a group of boys actively enjoying 
and appreciating the beauties of music in 
varied and comprehensive forms. 

The eleventh grade studies the history of 
music from the beginning, to and including 
Beethoven. The twelfth grade continues 
the historical development from Beethoven 
to the present day. Emphasis is not only 
placed on the style of each period and com- 
poser, but also on the heritage these com- 
posers have received from predecessors, 
and the definite contributions these par- 
ticular composers have made toward the 
development of the art. Hence, in the last 
two years the boys receive a complete sum- 
mary and review of many of the musical 
illustrations used in the preceding years, 
but presented from a new angle, and heard 
in historical sequence. The twelfth grade 
croup of carefully selected students consti- 
tutes the apex of our musical-educational 
pyramid. Since the class numbers not 
more than ten or twelve, and since the 
teaching can therefore be almost individ- 
ual, there is little wonder that we expect 
continued growth from these music- 
specialists when they finish college. 

By the middle of the eleventh grade the 
students possess a remarkable ‘‘esprit.’’ 
They have learned to choose only the finest 





of the musical wealth. They are beginning 
to gather materials consisting of phono- 
graph records, books and scores for their 
own music libraries. One of the boys has 
obtained the right to have at least one page 
in the school magazine devoted to music, 
which page he himself edits and manages. 
A group of the tenth grade boys formed 
a ‘‘Tisteners Club,’’ which meets after 
school hours for the purpose of reviewing 
certain musical compositions presented in 
class. One boy attended twenty-five sum- 
mer concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and wrote a critical review of each concert. 
These students have learned the value and 
use of leisure time. 

To encourage individual study and to 
advance the interest in listening to music, 
three contests, based on music recognition, 
musical achievement and general musical 
knowledge, are held each year. Any boy 
may compete for the prizes. 

For the benefit of the four upper classes 
a box is purchased for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts, and three boys are in- 
vited to go to each concert. Many of the 
lads in these grades are studying some 
musical instrument, and many participate 
in the Instrumental Club. The Senior 
Chorus, meeting twice each week, offers an 
opportunity for those who like to sing. 
Much study and practise is given for the 
learning of folk songs, Bach chorales, Eliza- 
bethan music and the polyphonic music of 
Lassus, Palestrina and others. Frequently 
throughout the year the assembly is given 
over to the music group. Some soloist per- 
forms, the chorus sings, a duet is played 
or a paper is read. Thus the music ‘‘idea”’ 
is kept before the student body as a whole. 
They realize that it is no longer just a 
group of ‘‘sissies’’ or ‘‘weak-sisters,’’ as 
they see and hear in the musical presenta- 
tions members of the varsity football, base- 
ball, soccer, tennis and track squads, the 
two most brilliant scholars of the senior 
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school, the editor of the school magazine 
and the art editor of the same, ete. As 
long as such men sanction this thing by 
their presence and effort, it must be all 
right! 

We have briefly outlined a seven-year 
course in music appreciation—if we are 
permitted again to use that much abused 
term. We have traced the general devel- 
opment of a group of music lovers begin- 
ning in a large elass at the sixth grade, 
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forming the nucleus of a smaller class each 
year, until they become the small enthusi- 
astie group of specialists composing the 
vertex of our imaginary pyramid. Finally 
we have shown that these students, given 
the proper opportunities and environment, 
ean develop into active appreciators of 
musie and can gain that perfected combi- 
nation of intellectual perception and emo- 
tional feeling which will afford them ines- 
timable joy and comfort throughout life. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THE British Adult Education Committee, con- 
stituted in 1921 by the President of the Board 
of Education with the aim, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement, of 
bringing together national organizations con- 
cerned with the provision of adult education, 
has issued a report entitled “Adult Education 
and the Local Education Authority.” 

It surveys concisely the whole field of adult 
education, from the beginning of the night 
school in the eighteenth century to the broad- 
casting and dramatic and folk-song enterprises 
of to-day. It explains what is being done by 
cooperation between local education authorities 
and universities or voluntary bodies, and the 
provision that is being made in the field of 
adult education by local authorities themselves. 

In its conelusions, the committee states that 
the Adult Education Movement is still in an 
early phase of its development, and it is prob- 
able that the growth will continue. Local edu- 
cation authorities started with several advan- 
tages in the field of adult education, but they 
had their limitations. Their efforts, and those 
of voluntary organizations, should be comple- 
mentary, and not competitive. “Speaking gen- 
erally,” says the report, “the Adult Education 
Movement is unsystematie and this causes diffi- 
culties both to local education authorities and 
also to voluntary bodies in their approach to 
local education authorities. The remedy lies 
in schemes of local cooperation, of which sev- 
eral excellent examples exist. Such schemes 
which can be varied to suit local circumstances, 


act as a clearing-house, avoid overlapping and 
preserve the necessary balance as between dif- 
ferent types of courses. Schemes of local co- 
operation should depend for their authority on 
the good-will of the members, not on any arti- 
ficial sanctions.” 

The committee considers that one of the weak- 
nesses at the present time is the confusion of 
aims and standards and the disproportionate 
growth of less intensive courses. To meet this, 
the County Councils Association has recom- 
mended that all recognized work be brought 
under the universities or the local education 
authorities. The committee does not consider 
that any general revision of fees is called for, 
but, “in so far as there has been any dilution 
of standards or change in the class of students, 
we think that the possibility of higher fees 
should be carefully reviewed.” Scholarships 
awarded by local education authorities should be 
primarily tenable at universities and colleges in 
close touch with universities, but the committee 
does not think that recognized residential col- 
leges should be excluded. And the possibility 
of using available funds to send suitable stu- 
dents to summer schools or vocation courses 
should be taken into account. As to the sup- 
ply of books for adult education, it is con- 
sidered that, as circumstances permit, there 
should be one main source for the supply, which 
should also act as a line of communication to 
secondary and supplementary sources; it is sug- 
gested that this should be the municipal and 
county public library. The national central li- 
brary should act as a reserve to the publie li- 
braries. Extra-mural libraries should also ar- 
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range to work in cooperation with the public 
libraries by a division of functions. 

A note by the Board of Education states that, 
while it is not committed to approval of the 
findings of the report, it believes that it will 
be welcomed by all interested in adult edu- 
cation. 


PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


In the first study of private elementary 
education made on a nation-wide basis, the 
United States Office of Education accounts for 
nearly 2,000,000 pupils in a little less than 7,000 
private elementary schools. This represents 
about 80 per cent. of the total number of chil- 
dren in private elementary schools, which is es- 
timated to be between two and three million, or 
one in every 10 school children in the United 
States. Roman Catholic schools register by far 
the largest number of these, while the non-see- 
tarian schools are next with a total reported 
enrolment of more than 50,000. 

In 14 states and the District of Columbia, 
private elementary school enrolment is more 
than 10 per cent. of the total public and private 
elementary school registration. New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island are first with more than 
21 per cent. each; Massachusetts, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin and New York have 
from 14 to 16 per cent.; Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Ohio and the District of Co- 
lumbia have from 12 to 14 per ecent.; while 
Maine, Michigan and Maryland have from 10 to 
12 per cent. New York, with 293,337 children 
reported in private schools, leads all other 
states. Pennsylvania is next with an enrolment 
of 254,459. 

Ninety-one per cent. of all private elementary 
schools reporting have some religious denomina- 

affiliation or control. Reports from 
nearly 6,000 Roman Catholic schools in 47 
states and the District of Columbia show an en- 
rolment of 1,730,670 pupils. Sixty-one Epis- 
copal schools in 22 states report an enrolment 
of 3,716 pupils; 40 Methodist schools in 21 
states, 2,298; 36 Seventh Day Adventist schools 
in 16 states, 2,269; 31 Presbyterian and 20 Bap- 
tist schools in 14 states each, 2,928 and 1,391, 
Thirty-five Friends schools in 10 


tional 


respectively. 


states, 4,967; 15 Lutheran schools in 6 states, 
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1,462, and 10 Congregational schools in 5 states, 
958. 

The 592 non-sectarian schools accounted for 
nearly 3 per cent. New York, with 127 schools, 
Massachusetts with 61, California with 49, 
Pennsylvania with 48 and New Jersey with 42 
were the leaders in the number of those schools 
reporting. 

Much the largest enrolment in the private 
elementary schools is in the first grade. The 
next three grades enrol considerably fewer than 
the first, but the number remains approximately 
the same through the fourth grade, beginning 
then a steady decline through the eighth. 

Reports show that approximately 60,000 
teachers were teaching in private elementary 
schools in 1930-31. The number of pupils per 
teacher averages 39. The Roman Catholic 
schools average a few more, the others consid- 
erably below 13 pupils per teacher. 

Private elementary schools are generally 
smaller than are publie schools in cities of 10,- 
000 population and more, which enrol an aver- 
age of 416 pupils. Private elementary schools 
affiliated with the Roman Catholic Church en- 
rol an average of 291 pupils, while the other 
schools reporting enrol an average of only 84 
pupils per school. 

These private elementary schools have a 
school year which approximates that of the 
average public school. In 1929-30, thirty-four 
states and the Distriet of Columbia reported an 
average school year in their public elementary 
schools of 171.8 days. In the same year 775 
school systems in cities of 10,000 and more re- 
ported an average school year of 186 days. 
The median school year in private schools falls 
between these two group averages. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

A SPECIAL correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor reports that Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus, of North Carolina, has announced 
the appointment of all members of the State 
School Commission, formed by the 1933 Gen- 
eral Assembly to administer the new school law 
and to have absolute authority over all matters 
pertaining to the operation of the public 
schools. 

Of the eleven named by the governor, seven 
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were members of the old “Equalization Board,” 
which administered the law providing for six 
months’ support by the state between 1931 and 
1933. The new law gives each congressional 
district representation. 

The new governing body, as announced by 
the governor, is composed of the following 
members: Taylor B. Attmore, of Washington; 
George C. Green, of Weldon; Frank Spruill, 
of Rocky Mount; A. McL. Graham, of Clinton; 
John Folger, of Mount Airy; H. R. Dwire, of 
Durham; J. O. Carr, of Wilmington; Edwin 
Pait, of Laurinburg; W. G. Gaston, of Gas- 
tonia; B. B. Dougherty, of Boone, and O. J. 
Holler, of Union Mills. 

Upon this board will devolve the duties of 
making all important rulings affecting the state 
public schools, including the placement of 
teachers and the fixing of salary scales. Little 
is left to the local communities in the way of 
administration. No provision is made for 
terms extending beyond the eight months’ 
period, except that cities which have not de- 
faulted in the payment of their obligations 
may, by a special vote of the people, add a 
ninth month to the term. It is provided, how- 
ever, that under certain conditions students 
may be required to attend school six days a 
week. 

At one stage of the bill’s progress through 
the legislature, it was provided that any grad- 
uate of a standard four-year college could be 
commissioned to teach in this state, but this 
innovation was finally eliminated and was not 
contained in the bill when it finally was passed 
and ratified. 

Many of the so-called “frills” of the past, 
according to the correspondent, must be elimi- 
nated in the “interest of economy” and, in cer- 
tain instances, principals must be numbered 
with teachers and must have classes of their 
own. Administrative salaries have been scaled 
very materially and the status of county and 
special district superintendents has been radi- 
cally changed, the trend throughout the law be- 
ing toward centralization of all authority into 
the hands of the State School Commission, 
which, as named by Governor Ehringhaus, will 
begin immediately to hold meetings. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF 
BLINDNESS 


THE annual report of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness was issued by 
Lewis H. Carris, managing director, on May 24. 

The report marks the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the society. It shows a 
growth of membership from the ten founders of 
the society a quarter century ago to 16,600 
members throughout the United States. Its 
activities have been extended widely, in col- 
laboration with the medical profession, the field 
of education, organized labor, the safety move- 
ment, social work, governmental agencies and 
with other groups. 

The society believes that it has reached a high 
level of accomplishment in a depression year, 
when every economy was required. “It is grate- 
ful for the continued interest of its supporters— 
both those contributing money and those par- 
ticipating in the work. Never has the need been 
so great as at the present time.” The society’s 
budget in 1932 was $126,000 and its income was 
$106,400; the deficit of $19,600 was met by draw- 
ing on the reserve fund. 

The organized movement began in 1908 as a 
campaign in New York State against blindness 
from ophthalmia neonatorum, commonly known 
as “babies’ sore eyes.” It evolved into a na- 
tionwide movement. As a result of the adop- 
tion of laws in most states requiring doctors, 
nurses or others in attendance to put prophy- 
lactic drops in the eyes of babies at birth, and 
the constant educational activities of the so- 
ciety, the frequency of ophthalmia neonatorum 
as a eause of blindness among children ad- 
mitted to schools for the blind has diminished 
each year until now it is approximately 75 per 
cent. less than in 1908. The number of sight- 
saving classes has increased from the two estab- 
lished in 1913—one in Boston and one in Cleve- 
land—to 421 maintained at the present time in 
121 cities throughout the United States. 

Despite the depression, 15 new sight-saving 
classes were established in 1932; the most re- 
cent is the one planned for Waikiki, Hawaii. 
The report: points out, however, that “there are 
still 45,000 children in the United States who 
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have such seriously defective vision that they 
can not receive their education in the regular 
classes, but should be in sight-saving classes.” 

In its campaign against the eye hazards of 
industry the society cooperates with state labor 
departments, industrial journals, insurance 
companies, trade associations, universities and 
vocational schools, safety engineers and others 
professionally concerned with industrial acci- 
dent and health problems. 

During the past year the society sought, par- 
ticularly, to arouse the public against dangerous 
fireworks and toy firearms, which constitute se- 
rious hazards to children. A survey conducted 
revealed that many children lost their sight as 
the result of accidents while playing with such 
toys. In addition, special clinics have been 
established in New York, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati for ecross-eyed children whose parents 
ean not afford the long and expensive treatment 


under the care of a private physician. 


SUMMER PLAY SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 

SIXTEEN summer play schools, affiliated with 
the Child Study Association, open their doors on 
July 10 to about 2,500 children. These schools 
will be open every day from 9: 00 A. m. to 4: 30 
P. M. 

The play schools affiliated with the committee 
are organized and conducted under the auspices 
of settlements, schools, community centers and 
housing developments. They utilize public and 
private school buildings, settlement house rooms, 
playgrounds, even a hospital roof and a disused 
city pier. 

The activities include industrial arts, rhythms, 
music, building, clay work and woodwork. At 
noon a hot lunch is served, following which 
there is always a period of rest and relaxation. 
Before the children leave there are daily showers 
and a service of milk and crackers. Trips to 
near-by places of interest are made, and now 
and then outings are planned to the larger 
parks. 

In one of the play schools, a class for older 
children is to be conducted by a homemaking 
specialist. Under her direction the children will 
diseuss home life problems such as planning and 
preparation and serving of meals, the care and 
training of young children and questions of 


family relationship. 
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Parents of children in the summer play 
schools are invited to visit the schools. Under 
the leadership of the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America, parents’ discussion 
groups are conducted so that some of the worth- 
while features of the play-school program can 
be adapted and carried over into the home, and 
a contact maintained with these homes through- 
out the year. 

Health examinations are given to every child 
with the cooperation of the Department of 
Health and there is much remedial work done 


during the season. Health practises are a part 


of the every-day living together at the play 
school. Emotional health is given special con- 
sideration. 


One of the sixteen schools which serves one of 
the poorest city districts is being organized as 
a result of the unstinted efforts of a group of 
neighborhood mothers. They are so eager to 
give their children the advantages of play- 
school experience that they are working day and 
night to raise the necessary funds. The fine 
spirit in which this group is cooperating in be- 
half of their own community attests to the 
value they place on the opportunities offered 
in these schools. 

The schools are financed from both public 
and private resources. The Board of Eduea- 
tion gives material assistance, providing use of 
buildings, equipment and teachers; each center 
conducting a school provides a budget for food, 
some supplies and additional teaching staff. 
The extension department has helped to or- 
ganize play schools in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids and Cleveland. 


GRADUATE WORK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES 

THE inauguration of graduate work will not 
be undertaken this biennium at the University 
of California at Los Angeles; the $75,000 ap- 
propriated by the legislature for this purpose 
will be returned to the general fund and may 
be used to reduce the large deficit now facing 
the state. This decision has been made by the 
regents of the University of California in con- 
formity to what they believe is the clear man- 
date of the people of the state for the reduction 
of governmental expenditures. 

A statement issued by the regents points out 
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that the money appropriated is not sufficient to 
establish graduate work of the character ex- 
pected of the University of California; to es- 
tablish the school now would mean that it would 
have to be subsidized, in part, by other depart- 
ments. This would impair the normal activi- 
ties of the university in all its divisions. The 
regents, in the budget presented to the legis- 
lature, had provided $120,000 for graduate 
work at Los Angeles, notwithstanding the fact 
that the budget had been cut $3,000,000 from 
the appropriations of two years ago. But when 
another million and a half was taken from the 
support of the institution, they were compelled 
to postpone the work until money sufficient for 
activities already established could be found by 
the state. 

A report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, for which the state 
spent $25,000, has also advised against the es- 
tablishment of graduate work at Los Angeles 
under present conditions. 

A Council on Edueational Planning and Co- 
ordination was recently provided by the legis- 
lature. This council, which represents all the 
educational interests of the state, including the 
State Board of Edueation, the University of 
California, the teachers colleges and the junior 
colleges, plans to make an investigation of the 
educational conditions and to make recom- 
mendations. 


THE PROGRAM OF FINE ARTS AT THE 
SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

A VARIED program of fine arts will be pre- 
sented in the Summer Session of Columbia Uni- 
versity from July 10 to August 18, according 
to a statement made by Professor John J. Coss, 
director of the school. The place of art in civ- 
ilization, appreciation, art structure, drawing, 
painting, modern architecture and art educa- 
tion are among the subjects announced. 

The history of art from prehistoric cave 
paintings to present-day architecture will be 
surveyed by Professor Emerson H. Swift in a 
course on art and environment. Professor 
Swift will also give illustrated lectures on 
modern architecture, emphasizing the evolu- 
tion of American architecture from the Colo- 
nial period to the present. Greek architecture 
and sculpture will be given under Professor 
Clarence H. Young, who will also comment on 
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the minor arts, such as terra-cottas and vases. 
Sculpture of the Italian Renaissance and north- 
ern Renaissance painting, including Dutch, 
Flemish and German masters, will be studied 
under Professor Stanley Hart. 

Jerome A. Klein will describe the influence of 
Italian Renaissance art on Gothie in other coun- 
tries and the rise and spread of the succeeding 
Baroque. The stylistic development of Euro- 
pean painting from the seventeenth century to 
the present day will be treated in another course 
by Mr. Klein. 

The esthetic enjoyment of architecture, seulp- 
ture, painting, and the civic, graphic and 
theater arts will be the subject of a series of 
lectures in art appreciation given by members 
of the faculty of fine arts. Courses in the 
teaching of fine arts will be given by Pro- 
fessors Belle Boas and Sallie B. Tannahill and 
Miss Lucia W. Dement. 

In the field of art structure, Mrs. Pauline 
Blake Johnson will illustrate the fine quality 
of works of art through examples and lantern 
slides, and will direct creative work in design- 
ing pottery, textiles, metal, lettering, posters 
and book illustrations. A course for profes- 
sional designers and teachers of advanced de- 
sign with reference to art in industry will be 
supervised by Professor Boas. At Woodstock, 
New York, Albert W. Heckman will conduct 
field work in the development and application 
of design. 

Modern styles of lettering, as well as the his- 
torie development of writing and lettering from 
ancient to modern times will be discussed by 
Professor Tannahill. Advanced students, capa- 
ble of doing independent work, will enrol in a 
course on studio problems under Professors 
Tannahill, Boas, Belle Northrup and Arthur R. 
Young. 

Instructors in drawing and painting will 
include Professor Charles J. Martin, Miss 
Elsie Ruffini and Mr. Young. Art essentials 
for home life will be outlined by Miss M. 
Sibyl Browne, while home furnishings and 
house decoration will be studied under Mrs. 
Ruth R. Tregenza. Professor Northrup will 
give two courses in costume design; Miss 
Browne wiil direct costume design for the stage. 
Art industry will be taught in Reginald P. 
Baker’s courses in metal-working and Charles B. 
Upjohn’s courses in clay modeling and pottery. 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the University of the State 
of New York on May 1, 1784, will be celebrated 
at the sixty-ninth convocation of the university 
on October 12 and 13 in the state education 
building. In keeping with this plan, the gen- 
eral theme of the convocation will be “The 
State’s Educational System—its Evolution and 
Development.” 

A program of addresses and special features 
has been arranged. The anniversary address 
will be given at the opening session on the eve- 
ning of October 12 by Dr. John H. Finley, asso- 
ciate editor of The New York Times and for- 
merly president of the University of the State 
of New York and State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Finley’s subject will be “The In- 
visible University.” The other speaker at the 
first session will be Dr. Rush Rhees, retiring 
president of the University of Rochester, who 
will speak on “Liberal Education—Then and 
Now.” The invocation for the opening of the 
convocation will be pronounced by the Rev. 
Aloysius J. Hogan, president of Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

This session will be followed by a reception 
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in the rotunda of the Education Building, at 
which the Glens Falls choir will sing. The choir 
will also sing at the two other sessions on the 
morning and afternoon of April 13. 

At the session on the morning of October 13 
the speakers and their subjects will be: Dr. 
Marvin S. Pittman, director of teacher training, 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
“The Evolution of the American Rural School”; 
Dr. Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools 
at Rochester, “The Three R’s of Yesterday and 
the Fads and Frills of To-day”; Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “The Rise of the American 
High School.” 

At the session in the afternoon the speakers 
and their subjects will be: Dr. Abram R. Bru- 
bacher, president of the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany, “The Twentieth 
Century Teacher’; Dr. George D. Strayer, pro- 
fessor of educational administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, “The Ability and 
Obligation of the State to Support Education” ; 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
“Professional Education in America.” The 
convocation will be closed by a benediction by 
the Rev. Boothe C. Davis, president of Alfred 


University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ArtTHUR Hitu DaniIEzs, dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Illinois, has been 
named acting president of the university, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, who re- 
cently resigned to become chancellor of New 
York University. Dr. Daniels is also acting 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 


A BRONZE relief of Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
retiring president of Harvard University, mod- 
eled from life by Mr. Paul Adrian Brodeur, of 
Wellesley Hills, has been completed as a gift 
of his classmates in the Harvard College class 
of 1877. No formal ceremony of dedication is 
to be held when the plaque is placed on the 
south wall in the main hall of Harvard’s new 
Society of Fellows in Eliot House. It is the 


first sculptured likeness of Dr. Lowell which 


has been made, although oil portraits have 
been painted by both the late John Singer Sar- 
gent and Mr. Charles Hopkinson. 


Decorations of the Crown of Italy have been 
conferred on the Rev. Dr. W. Coleman Nevils, 
president of Georgetown University, and on Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean of the George- 
town school of foreign service. Dr. Nevils re- 
ceived the rank of grand officer in the order 
and Dr. Healy was made a commander. The 
awards were conferred in recognition of their 
work in fostering and promoting Italian culture 
and study of the Italian language. 


Dr. Rosert HutTcHins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been named chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the new Federal Em- 
ployment Service. 


Dr. RatpH W. SwerMay, president of the 
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State Teachers College at Tempe, Arizona, has 
been appointed to succeed Dr. James G. Riggs 
as principal of the New York State Normal 
School at Oswego. Dr. Swetman is a former 
New York State principal and superintendent 
of schools. 


Dr. CHARLES C. Warp, director of the 
Teacher Training Division of the New York 
State Education Department, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the New York State Nor- 
mal School at Plattsburg, to succeed Dr. George 
K. Hawkins, who resigned recently. 


Dr. CHARLES W. Hunt, professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the School of Education of 
Western Reserve University, at one time vice- 
principal of the Horace Mann School in New 
York City and grade supervisor in the New 
York City school system, has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. Perey I. Bugbee, who is retiring as 
principal of the New York State Normal School 
at Oneonta. 


Dr. LinnaEus N. Hings, who has been in ill 
health for several months, has submitted his 
resignation as president of Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, to become ef- 
fective on September 30. 


JAMES M. SPINNING, principal of West High 
School, Rochester, New York, has been named 
deputy superintendent of schools in Rochester 
in order that he may familiarize himself with 
the duties and responsibilities of the superin- 
tendency and be prepared to assume that posi- 
tion upon the retirement of Superintendent 
Herbert S. Weet. The selection of an eventual 
successor for Dr. Weet was made at his request 
but he announced that he has set no fixed time 
for his retirement. Deputy Superintendent 
Spinning is a native of Rochester and a gradu- 
ate of the Rochester schools and of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in the class of 1913. He rose 
from the position of classroom teacher of En- 
glish in the West High School to head of the 
English department, later to the vice-principal- 
ship, and two years ago to the principalship. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of letters was 
conferred upon Dr. Henry W. Holmes, dean of 
the Graduate School of Education at Harvard 
University, at the commencement exercises of 
the School of Education of Rutgers University. 


Dr. JoHN H. Finuey, of The New York 
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Times, formerly commissioner of education of 
the State of New York, received on June 15 
the doctorate of humane letters of Yeshiva 
College. This was the first honorary degree to 
be conferred by the college. 


Tue John Marshall College of Law, Jersey 
City, conferred the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws at the commencement exercises on June 
14 on Dr. Charles H. Elliott, New Jersey Com- 
missioner of Education. 


At the commencement exercises at Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Maryland, President 
Paul Emerson Titsworth, who presided over the 
final exercises, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. The degree was also conferred 
on Dr. Howard A. Kelly, emeritus professor 
of obstetrics at the Johns Hopkins University. 


THE doctorate of letters was conferred at the 
commencement of Colgate University on Frank 
Lucius Shepardson, head of the department of 
Greek, and on Markham Winslow Stackpole, in- 
structor at Milton Academy, Massachusetts, and 
the doctorate of laws was conferred on George 
Parmly Day, treasurer of Yale University, and 
on Dr. Robert D. Leigh, president of Benning- 
ton College. 


SmitH CoLLEeGE conferred at commencement 
the degree of Litt.D. on Marjorie H. Nicolson, 
dean of Smith College; on Miriam F. Carpen- 
ter, dean of Wheaton College; on William C. 
Hill, principal of the Central High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and on Linda A. 
Eastman, librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Dixon WEcTER, a former Rhodes scholar, has 
been appointed an assistant professor of En- 
glish at the University of Denver, and Floyd 
L. Sampson has been appointed instructor in 
the department of philosophy and religion. 


Lester EK. LyNnpE has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics and dean of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, on the Alfred Lawrence 
Ripley Foundation. Mr. Lynde has been teach- 
ing at the academy since his graduation from 
college. For many years he has been assistant 
to the head master, in charge of admissions. 
He succeeds the late Professor Charles H. 
Forbes. 


GOVERNOR JOSEPH B. Ety, ’02, Massachusetts, 
was elected a member of the board of trustees 
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of Williams College at the annual commence- 
ment meeting on June 17 of the Society of 
Alumni. 

Dr. HENRY NEUMANN, leader of the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture, has been elected a 
inember of the board of trustees of Long Island 
University. 

Witu1Am Hopson, executive director of the 
Welfare Council of New York City and a 
member of New York State Temporary Relief 
Administration, has been elected president of 
the National Conference of Social Work, an 
organization representing the health and wel- 
fare agencies of the country. 


Dr. VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Barnard 
College, sailed for Europe on June 14. 


Dr. MicHarL FLoRINSKY, associate professor 
of economies at Columbia University, sailed for 
The Hague on June 10, to collect material for a 
book dealing with the economie and social his- 
tory of the world war, which will be published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Proressor 8. Fosrer Damon, of the depart- 
ment of English at Brown University, and Wil- 
liam L. Fichter, of the department of Romance 
languages, have received sabbatical leave for 
the next academic year. Professor Norris W. 
Rakestraw, of the department of chemistry, has 
leave of absence during the second semester, 
and Professor Leicester Bradner, of the depart- 
ment of English, will be in England during the 
first semester. 

Dr. GUNTHER ROEDER, director of the Peli- 
zaeus Museum of Egyptian Antiquities in 
Hildesheim, Germany, and leader of the Ger- 
man Hermopolis Expedition into Egypt, has 
been invited to give a series of lectures in the 
autumn at the Pacifie School of Religion in 
Berkeley under the Ear! lectureship. 


Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, president of 
the University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education, addressed the grad- 
uates at the eighty-eighth annual commence- 
ment of Fordham University on June 14. 


Dr. Hamitton Hott, president of Rollins 
College, gave the principal address at the sixty- 
third commencement exercises of the University 
of New Hampshire. 
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Dr. Rosert D. Leicu, president of Benning- 
ton College, spoke at the commencement exer- 
cises at Colgate University. 

At Oberlin College, the baccalaureate sermon 
was delivered by President William J. Hutchins, 
of Berea College, for many years professor at 
the college, and the commencement address was 
made by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

Dr. J. ANTON DE Haas, professor of interna- 
tional relationships at Harvard University, was 
the commencement speaker at the Massachusetts 
State Teachers College at Framingham. His 
address was entitled “The Teacher Faces World 
Reconstruction.” 


A MEMORIAL service for the late Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, president emeritus of Princeton 
University, who was killed in an automobile aec- 
cident on May 16, was held by the alumni on 
June 18. Before the ceremony and directly fol- 
lowing the baccalaureate survice the represen- 
tatives of fifty Princeton classes placed sprays 
of flowers in Memorial Hall in memory of Dr. 
Hibben. Short addresses were delivered by 
Acting President Edward D. Duffield and by 
Professor Emeritus Andrew Fleming West, 
formerly dean of the Graduate School. Dr. 
Robert R. Wicks, dean of the chapel, pro- 
nounced the benediction. The service closed 
with the sounding of “taps” and the singing of 
“Old Nassau.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS made by employees of the St. 
Louis, Missouri, Board of Education enabled 
over 3,000 pupils to continue in school during 
the past year, according to a report made by 
Superintendent Henry J. Gerling. The aid ex- 
tended, amounting to $17,113, was spent as 
follows: new shoes and clothing, $6,845; car- 
fare for pupils living long distances from 
school, $4,113; glasses for pupils with defective 
vision, $2,041; free noon-day lunches at ten 
cents each, $4,113. This is the second year 
that relief has been furnished to pupils. Last 
year $13,103 was expended. 


An American summer school in the Soviet 
Union, the first instance of an educational 
undertaking between the two countries since 
1917, is announced by Dr. Daniel H. Kulp, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Beginning on July 1 and end- 
ing on September 4, the course will give uni- 
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versity recognized credit and satisfy course re- 
quirements for teachers in New York City, and 
will be taught by Russian professors lecturing 
in English. The group for this summer’s course 
is limited to forty students. The project will 
be under the guidance and leadership of Dr. 
Kulp and Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh and 
Irving V. Sollins, of the School of Education 
of New York University. Social, political, cul- 
tural and technological trends of the Russian 
experiments will be treated. One week will be 
spent in Leningrad and five weeks in Moscow, 
with trips to Paris, Berlin and Warsaw. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Rome, 
dated May 25, states that among sixty-eight 
persons awaiting trial on charges of anti- 
Fascist activity are Dr. Alfredo Poggi, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Doria College, in 
Genoa. The group was arrested on April 28, 
aceused of planning to circulate anti-Fascist 
propaganda through the “Justice and Liberty” 
Association. It also includes eight university 
students. 

THE principal ceremony in commemoration 
of the second anniversary of the Spanish Re- 
public consisted of the inauguration of one of 
the seven groups of schools that have been 
planned. Sefor Alcalé Zamora, president of 
the Republic, was present at the ceremonies. 


THE arrangement whereby a number of 
Swedish school children visit Germany in ex- 
change for German school children during the 
summer holidays has been discontinued this 
year. The present political situation in Ger- 
many is understood to be responsible for the 
decision. 

To meet the requirements of present stand- 
ards, according to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, a reorganization of Istan- 
bul University has long been intended. At the 
invitation of the government, Professor Malch, 
of the University of Geneva, made a survey of 
the situation last year. Legislation will be en- 
acted by the coming session of parliament 
whereby the carrying out of his recommenda- 
tions will be facilitated. As the new situation 
requires a person in the prime of life, the choice 
was Dr. Reshid Galip, a former physician who 
has recently been appointed minister of educa- 
tion. Dr. Reshid Galip has long shown interest 
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in the problems of medical education and educa- 
tion in rural communities. Though the intro- 
duction of the use of Roman characters, in place 
of the Arabie seript, greatly facilitates the 
learning of reading and writing, and about one 
and a half million adults have procured read- 
ing and writing certificates, about 70 per cent. 
of the population is still illiterate. 


in a report by Mr. J. O. Malott, specialist in 
commercial education in the Office of Educa- 
tion, it is pointed out that recent developments 
indicate that the private business school faces a 
situation in which market research in its own 
field is of importance. Fewer pupils are en- 
rolled in these schools than at any time since 
1910. More private business schools were dis- 
continued than were organized from 1925 to 
1929. Thirty-four per cent. of these schools in 
operation at the former date had been discon- 
tinued by the latter date. Of those schools that 
had been organized prior to 1925, 48 per cent. 
reported decreases in their enrolments during 
the four-year period. Yet some of the schools 
have grown very rapidly. In fact, the average 
enrolments in this type of school increased from 
254 in 1925 to 276 in 1929. To a very large 
extent the weaker institutions have been elimi- 
nated and the better managed schools have 
strengthened their positions. During the past 
ten years the extension of the business educa- 
tion programs in the junior and senior, con- 
tinuation, vocational and evening schools has 
enabled these institutions to meet the needs of 
many of the typical groups of pupils that for- 
merly attended the private business schools. 
Several thousand additional high schools have 
introduced commercial courses. More than 60 
per cent. of the junior colleges and more than 
half of the colleges and universities have intro- 
duced business curricula. 


New York University, through Dean Rufus 
D. Smith, recently announced the organization, 
in the department of government at Washing- 
ton Square College, of a Division of Research 
in Public Administration, with Dr. Russell 
Forbes as director, for the training of public 
servants in the metropolitan region. Dean 
Smith stated that the objects of the division 
would be: (1) To coordinate the research ac- 
tivities of the members of the Department of 
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Government of Washington Square College in 
various phases of public administration with the 
view of achieving a unified program and effect- 
ing maximum results; (2) to train undergrad- 
uate and graduate students for publie service; 
(3) with the cooperation of interested divi- 
sions of the university to offer courses through 
the Graduate School leading to the degrees of 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy in 
public administration; (4) to provide in ¢o- 
operation with the Graduate School fellowships 
in public administration; (5) to publish the 
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results of the researches undertaken under the 
direction of the division. In an extra-curricular 
way the division plans as soon as practicable 
(6) to undertake, at the request of public 
officials or organized citizens’ groups, surveys 
of specific problems affecting the organization 
and administration of New York City and other 
governmental units in the metropolitan region; 
and (7) to conduct annual one-week intensive 
courses in municipal administration for the 
benefit of thirty thousand public officials of the 
New York metropolitan region. 


DISCUSSION 


COMMENT UPON BREED’S CRITICISM 
OF DEWEY 

RECENTLY Dewey’s philosophy of education 
and its stepchild, “progressive education,” have 
been questioned by Professor Breed.1 Dewey 
and the progressives are accused of overempha- 
sizing intelligence, creativeness, precariousness, 
problematic situations and of neglecting habit, 
custom, natural law, accumulated organized 
knowledge. A Dewey partisan might reply by 
heaping up a multitude of citations from 
Dewey’s writings and from the activities of 
progressive schools against each accusation of 
neglect. More helpful enlightenment may come, 
however, if we consider why Dewey’s emphasis 
upon intelligent problem-solving apparently 
blinds sincere students to Dewey’s consistent 
use of habit and organized knowledge. We sug- 
gest that the source of the difficulty may be 
vestigial “mind-body” bulkheads in the minds 
of the students. Such bulkheads tend to sepa- 
rate intelligence from habit and set them in 
opposition to each other. Consequently, the 
student is misled into the assumption that em- 
phasis upon intelligence implies the neglect of 
habits. 

Breed asserts that Dewey erred in departing 
radically from the classical interpretation of 
habit by James: “The more of the details of 
our daily life we can hand over to the effortless 
custody of automation, the more the higher 
powers of mind will be set free for their own 
proper work.” 

This sentence, taken by itself, makes too 


1 Frederick S. Breed, ‘‘ ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion,’ ’? SCHOOL AND SociETy, 37: 544-548. 

2 William James, ‘‘The Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,’’ Vol. I, 1890, p. 122. 


sharp the separation between “automatic, 
ready-made response’”* and the “higher pow- 
ers,” as though habits were “fixed” and intel- 
ligence adjustive. James himself must have 
fallen momentarily under the spell of the mind- 
body dualistic fallacy, although he clearly indi- 
cates elsewhere that such fixity is impossible 
because in this changing world no one ean even 
get the same bodily sensation twice. Dewey’s 
great departure from the prevailing emphasis 
upon the fixity of habits over to the assertion, 
“Repetition is in no sense the essence of habit,’’® 
does not mean that habit has been cast aside. 
Dewey simply crashes the bulkhead which 
separates intelligence as a “higher power” from 
lowly habits by pointing to the adjustiveness 
which characterizes efficient habits. He binds 
habits to intelligence by insisting that “habits 
are the sole agents of observation, foresight and 
judgment.’® Dewey’s reinterpretation of habit 
does not involve a partiality for intelligence. 

When the student reads Dewey or observes 
the progressive school in action he must re- 
member that every emphasis upon problem- 
solving incorporates the use of acquired skill 
and knowledge as well as the continual trans- 
formation of these habits toward more effective 
adjustiveness. The student who assumes that 
every time intelligence is praised habit is de- 
graded will, of course, conclude with Breed 
that Dewey’s theory of education is “partial in 
its emphasis.” 

$8 William James, ‘¢Talks to Teachers,’’ 1899, 
= + William James, ‘‘The Principles of Psychol- 


ogy,’’ Vol. I, p. 231. 
5 John Dewey, ‘‘Human Nature and Conduct,’’ 


p. 42, 1922, 
6 Ibid., p. 176. 
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As further support for his contention that 
habit shall be emphasized in opposition to re- 
liance upon the reconstructive activity of intel- 
ligence, Breed cites the vigorous stand for 
conformity made by Judd: (The socializing 
process) is one of transforming individuals so 
that they conform to social institutions.” 

Judd’s ineautious overemphasis upon habit 
can be traced elsewhere to his dualistic separa- 
tion of intelligence and habit. Not fully 
recognizing the inseparableness of habit and 
intelligence Judd stresses habit. As the writer 
has pointed out, the distinctions drawn by Judd 
between habitual skill and intellectual activity 
are illogical, inconsistent and unscientific.® 
Breed’s structure is endangered by depending 
for support upon weak spots in the writings 
of James and Judd. Again, the false notion 
that habits and intelligence are separate and 
conflicting leads to evasion of the issue by way 
of the assumption that every emphasis upon 
intelligence involves the neglect of its supposed 
opposite—habit. 

When Breed swings around to grant intelli- 
gence a place in the educational program he 
persists in the dualistic fallacy by calling intel- 
ligence a “supplement,” as though it could be 
added later. 


When intellect evolved it did not displace the 
habit basis of life, it only supplemented it. 

In general it (Dewey’s theory of education) 
should act as a supplement to the procedures in 
vogue. ... 


The non-progressive school is characterized 
by the theory that the pupil shall first learn to 
“conform” by gaining certain skills and bits of 
knowledge, and that at some later time reflective 
thinking will be introduced to supplement this 
more or less adequate habitual foundation. Too 
often the primary grades pass the responsibility 
for introducing the supplementary intellectual 
activity to the upper elementary grades; these 
pass the duty on to the high school, the secon- 


7C. H. Judd, ‘‘The Psychology of Social Insti- 
tutions,’’ pp. 333-340, 1926. 

8C, H. Judd, ‘‘The Psychology of Secondary 
Education,’’ pp. 301-302, 1927. 

9W. F. Bruce, ‘‘Shall ‘Habits’ Be Discarded 
in Educational Psychology,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, October, 1930; ‘‘ Habits, Intel- 
ligence, and Analysis,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, November, 1930. 
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dary school to the college, and the college to 
the graduate school of the university. And 
sometimes even the graduate school considers 
the student too short in knowledge and skill to 
think for himself, so he is instructed chiefly in 
“techniques.” Dewey’s theory and the practise 
of the progressive school, on the other hand, in- 
corporate intelligent reflection in the learning 
process from the beginning, so that habits are 
formed with intelligence. Appreciation of the 
intimate relation of problem solving to habit 
formation tends to eliminate the use of “supple- 
mentary” methods of procedure. 

Breed observes in progressive education “a 
species of blindness to the stability of the world 
as exemplified in the uniformities of natural 
law. ...” He contends that “the world is not 
so precarious,” although he acknowledges that 
“man may be uncertain about the type of ad- 
justment to make to a given situation.” How- 
ever, we must remember that “the world” does 
not consist in the abstract uniform operation of 
natural laws in isolation from each other. The 
world for man consists of a series of “events” 
in which natural laws operate as a multiplicity 
of varying combinations to the confusion of 
human intelligence at its best. Man remains 
more or less uncertain in spite of the uniformi- 
ties discovered and stated by scientists. As 
Dewey says, “The striving to make the stability 
of meaning prevail over the instability of events 
is the main task of intelligent human effort.”?° 
The fact that progress toward stability rests 
upon the use of discovered uniformities does 
not reduce the need for intelligent problem- 
solving in the face of each event in so far as 
the event is new to the learner. 

Judd and Breed contend that to “expect the 
youth of to-day to rediscover the truth of yes- 
terday” involves the fallacy of time. While we 
may well agree that “miscellaneous thinking” 
upon the “projects” which pupils happen to 
find for themselves will be time-wasting, the 
“onidance in systematic thinking” must involve 
much “rediscovery.” If it be true that some 
self-styled “progressive schools” have used 
projects, concrete objects and gross physical 
activity in excess, it is quite as true that many 
schools still use language too early and too often 


10 John Dewey, ‘‘Experience and Nature,’’ p. 
150, 1925. 
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as “a substitute in the solution of problems.” 
Things and words must be combined in the 
proper proportion if education is to progress. 
Dewey’s theory certainly contains a balanced 
statement of the values and dangers which lie 
in language.11 More important, however, is 
Dewey’s clarification of the relation which is 
established between action and language as in- 
telligence emerges. 

So, instead of prolonging the arguments 
which arise out of the traditional dualisms, let 
us seek to see the intimate relations which exist 
between language and tool manipulation, be- 
tween intelligence and habitual skill. Eduea- 
tors no longer waste time in argument about 
whether the “mind” controls the “body” or the 
“body” controls the “mind.” Perhaps there are 
many other dualistic contentions which might 
well be superseded by inquiries concerning ef- 
fective relationship. 

Witu1AM FF. Bruce 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
ON THE SCHOOLS 

WITHIN the last year or two there have been 
many attacks upon the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. In fact, at the present time 
the favorite topic for an address or for discus- 
sion at an educational convention seems to be 
the harmful influence of the board’s examina- 
upon the activities of the secondary 
schools. To the writer it seems that most of 
the accusations against the College Entrance 
Examination Board are based upon misunder- 
standings or upon ignorance of the actual aims 
and policies of the board. 

The educational community should know that 
it is the avowed policy of the College Entrance 
Examination Board to define its requirements in 
such a manner as to give to the secondary 
schools the greatest possible latitude in respect 
to the subjects taught and in respect to the 
methods followed. When the comprehensive 
type of examination was adopted in 1916 it 
was intended that the examinations should be 
entirely suitable for candidates from schools 


tions 


11 John Dewey, ‘‘How We Think,’’ 1910, Chap- 
ter xiii, 1910; ‘‘ Experience and Nature,’’ Chapter 
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having no previous contact with the College En- 
trance Examination Board. It was hoped that 
a pupil who had attended any good school and 
had been under the guidance of competent teach- 
ers would have no greater difficulty with the 
examinations than a pupil who had been pre- 
pared by private tutors or at a school which 
specialized in preparing its pupils to meet the 
board’s requirements. The board accords to its 
examiners complete freedom to make frequent 
changes in the character of the examination 
questions, in the arrangement of the examina- 
tion papers, and in the employment of new 
examination techniques. There is nothing to 
prevent an examination in a given subject from 
being partly or wholly of an objective charac- 
ter. The examiners are at liberty one year to 
ask a large number of short questions, and an- 
other year a smaller number of longer questions. 

First among the principles that the College 
Entrance Examination Board has always re- 
garded as fundamental is this: 


The solution of educational problems should be 
sought through the voluntary cooperation of the 
educational institutions and associations whose in- 
terests are vitally concerned. 


The board represents a united effort on the 
part of the secondary schools and the colleges 
in respect to a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to both. Teachers in colleges and in sec- 
ondary schools in every section of the country 
participate in every stage of its work. Any one 
who will examine the annual reports of the sec- 
retary with care can not fail to be impressed 
with the representative character of the com- 
missions that frame the board’s requirements, of 
the examiners that prepare its examination 
questions, of the readers that mark the answers 
of the candidates and of the committees that 
formulate its administrative policies. 

Another principle which is second only to 
that already enunciated is the following: 


Examinations conducted by an agency external 
to the school and independent of any local or 
private influence are not only the best measure of 
a pupil’s attainment but also an instrument of 
great value for education. 


In some communities written examinations 
have been banished almost completely from the 
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secondary schools. Even some colleges regard 
written examinations with disfavor. The defi- 
ciency of young America in power of expres- 
sion has been commented upon by many educa- 
tors who have had opportunities to observe 
boys and girls of the same age in foreign lands. 
Is it not possible that this deficiency is due at 
least in part to the wide-spread neglect of writ- 
ten examinations? 

The board’s activities have encouraged in 
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various parts of the country a larger use of 
written examinations as periodical tests of prog- 
ress. There can be no doubt that such tests 
constructed by experienced examiners and ad- 
ministered under suitable conditions help the 
young to organize their knowledge, to think 
with greater precision and to employ more ac- 
ceptable language. 
Tuomas §S. Fiske 
Secretary 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OCCUPATIONS AND THE GRADU- 
ATE WORK OF THE LIVING 
ALUMNI OF CENTRE COL- 
LEGE FOR A FIFTY YEAR 
PERIOD: 1881-1931 

THE purpose of this study has been to deter- 
mine the occupational distribution of the living 
alumni of Centre College for a fifty-year pe- 
riod, and the percentage of this number who 
have pursued graduate work. 

A questionnaire was sent to each of the 1,031 
men who were graduated from Centre College 
during the years from 1881 to 1931. On this 
form each one was requested to give his present 
occupation and to state whether or not he had 
attended any graduate school. Only 83 of the 
alumni (or 8 per cent. of the totai) failed to 
respond to this questionnaire. 

Of the 948 living graduates, who responded, 
51 per cent. stated that they are now engaged in 
professional services. Of this 51 per cent., 
about 17 per cent. are teachers and school su- 
perintendents, 12 per cent. lawyers, 9 per cent. 
ministers, 7 per cent. physicians and surgeons, 
and 3 per cent. engineers. There are a few men 
in other professional work, such as dentistry, 
music, library service, architecture and editing. 

There are 17 per cent. engaged in trades, such 
as salesmanship, banking, insurance, retail and 
wholesale dealings, broker and real estate ser- 
vices, tobacco buying, and oil and coal oper- 
ating. 

Seven per cent. of the alumni are engaged in 
agriculture, 6 per cent. in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 5 per cent. in civil and 
military services, 2 per cent. in clerical work, 
0.9 per cent. in transportation and 0.2 per cent. 
in domestic and personal work. 


In connection with this study of the oceupa- 
tions of the Centre College graduates, it is in- 
teresting to note that 50 per cent. of the living 
alumni have pursued graduate work. The aver- 
age per cent. of those going on for further 
work for the past 25 years was 48 per cent. It 
seems that there has not been much change dur- 
ing the more recent years in the average num- 
ber of Centre College men who have taken ad- 
vanced work after the baccalaureate degree. 

A study recently made by Professors Donald 
B. Prentice and W. B. Kunkel, of Lafayette 
College, showed that of the colleges and univer- 
sities represented by alumni in “Who’s Who” 
that responded to the questionnaire, Centre Col- 
lege ranked fourteenth in the nation and second 
in the South in the percentage of living alumni 
who had attained this distinction. The authors 
remark, “Colleges have been judged by endow- 
ment, equipment, faculty personnel, admission 
requirements, and various other criteria, but 
undoubtedly the most reliable measure, as in 
most enterprises, is the quality of the product.” 
The record of Centre College alumni in gradu- 
ate study and in achieving distinction, as mea- 
sured by a place in “Who’s Who,” indicates the 
fact that graduate study has very definite values 
in equipping men for outstanding careers. 

CLARINE S. SNow 

CENTRE COLLEGE 


WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE 
FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 
So dynamic is our changing world that a pro- 
gram formulated for to-day is just a bit anti- 
quated to-morrow. An unflinching search into 
facts, hard thinking and fearless action are the 
pressing needs of the hour if a better social 
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order is to forestall collapse. Realizing this 
and believing that intelligence must be speedily 
mobilized in every possible way, a group of men 
of affairs and alumnae of Wellesley College 
have founded the “Wellesley Summer Institute 
for Social Progress,” the first session of which 
will be held on the Wellesley campus in early 
July, 1933. It is independent of the Alumnae 
Association and of the college, though sanc- 
tioned by President Pendleton and the trustees. 
Its governing board includes distinguished men 
and women from varying groups. 

The institute proposes each year to consider 
some aspect of the question, “What are the 
Fundamentals of a Good Social Order and how 
can they be Realized?” Threatened as we are 
by increasing economic and financial chaos, 
“Our Economie Future—Its Direction and 
Control” is the phase which presses for con- 
sideration and is therefore chosen for this 
initial session. Every person with common 
sense sees the absurdity of our situation—a 
land of boundless resources, brilliant technology 
and unrivaled equipment, overrun with work- 
less, hungry men and women, and wandering, 
homeless youth; with bankrupt communities, 
unemployed teachers, empty schoolhouses and 
a growing generation of undisciplined illiter- 
ates. The complexity of causes is baffling and 
techniques of reconstruction so imperative that 
a grasp of fundamentals must be hastened. 

To this end the Institute for Social Progress 
proposes to gather about discussion tables 130 
men and women who are in the heat of battle— 
in business and the professions, in banking, in 
industrial and clerical ranks, in engineering, 
home-making, teaching and farming—leaders or 
potential leaders in their groups or communi- 
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ties. Under the guidance of experts, they will 
contribute from their experience, test policies 
by theory and practise, and take back, it is 
hoped, fresh knowledge, wider understanding 
and deepened power for group thinking and 
cooperative action. 

Lecturers are being engaged who will present 
each morning material on the subjects chosen 
for round-table discussion in afternoon sessions. 
These include methods of dealing with unem- 
ployment; political action and economic issues; 
money and its behavior, including the meaning 
of inflation, deflation and the gold standard; 
new systems on trial in Italy, Denmark and 
Russia, as well as current American proposals 
by Fascists, Socialists and Communists; and 
the international aspects of our economic life, 
such as war debts, tariffs and the International 
Economie Conference at London. 

On evenings of free afternoons, public lec- 
tures followed by open forums will be given by 
important leaders of thought. 

Men and women in approximately equal num- 
bers, it is hoped, will attend the first session of 
the institute. The aim of the admissions com- 
mittee will be to maintain a balanced rep- 
resentation from all the occupational groups 
participating. There will be no scholastic re- 
quirements, no academic credits and no age 
limits. Applications may be made to Dr. Alfred 
D. Sheffield, 31 Madison Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

It is to be a unique study of living situations 
by living participants to further life in our 
world, a study designed to aid in the continued 
“upward striving of our race.” 

Sve AINSLIE CLARK 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


FORTY YEARS CHANCELLOR 

CHANCELLOR KIRKLAND, whose service of 
forty years as head of Vanderbilt University 
was celebrated last week, was once a teacher 
of Greek and Latin. He edited the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace. If he were publishing 
another edition he would no doubt add a foot- 
of Horace’s statement to 


note in refutation 


Maecenas that no man living is content with 
the lot which either his choice has given him 


or chance has thrown in his way. For difficult 
as is the lot of a university president, no other 
offers more satisfying rewards if he succeeds. 
Chancellor Kirkland has succeeded. 

The president of a university in a neighbor- 
ing state said at the celebration that nobody, 
living or dead, had rendered “higher and finer 
service to the cause of education in the South 
than Dr. Kirkland,” who, as President Hadley 
of Yale once said of him, had and still has “the 
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temperament of a scholar and the ability of 
an administrator.” He has something even be- 
yond this happy mixture of scholarly and ad- 
ministrative qualities—a philosophy of life 
never disturbed by the clamors of the passing 
hour. He is recognized as the “intellectual 
leader of the South.” He has an uncommon 
gift of graceful, accurate, unhurried and potent 
speech. The remarkable growth of Vanderbilt 
University in buildings, equipment and endow- 
ment during his forty years is always mentioned 
as an evidence of his success, but his true monu- 
ment is in the hearts of the thousands trained 
under the influence of his benign and radiant 
spirit. 

He would not use the familiar phrase of 
Horace, “Crescam laude,” in praise of himself. 
But others, putting it in the third person, would 
assure him that though he relinquishes his office 
he will grow on and on in glory with the in- 
stitution which he has set so well on its way.— 
The New York Times. 


HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMY 


THE cost of waste effort in school teaching 
runs up to disturbing figures at a time when the 
utmost economy should rule. As an instance of 
this excess a committee of the High School 
Teachers’ Association reports after two years’ 
inquiry that the cost of secondary education to_ 
the city might be reduced by from $8,000,000 to 
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$10,000,000 a year, or as much as 16 per cent. 
This result could be achieved by “proper classi- 
fication of pupils, assisted by an adequate moti- 
vation of each subject in the curriculum.” 

Although the report is pretty technical for 
the lay reader, especially in the “proper motiva- 
tion” phase, it makes clear that the big waste is 
in the teaching of “repeaters.” More than one- 
fifth of the total cost of high-school instruction 
is incurred for pupils who are taking subjects 
for the second time. If after early trial stu- 
dents could be reclassified according to their 
ability, instruction could be fitted to their needs, 
with a consequent minimum of failures. 

Another trouble noted in this report is poor 
preparation by the elementary schools. In sev- 
eral high-school classes 90 per cent. of the 
pupils stated that in eight or nine years of 
schooling they had not had more than one 
teacher who followed them up to see that they 
did the work assigned to them. Nearly 50 per 
cent. said that they had not had even one such 
teacher. An overhauling of methods seems to 
be needed all along the line. 

If the Board of Education has a mind for 
economy it will find useful material in the sur- 
vey by high-school teachers. If $8,000,000 
really can be saved by expert shifting of the 
high-school gears, now is certainly the time for 
action, every taxpayer will say.—The New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


REPORTS 


COMPULSORY COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATIONS: 


THE College of Arts and Sciences has during 
the last fifteen years introduced a number of 
practises that are thought to contribute to better 
student and faculty attitudes and performance. 
Among these should be mentioned the arrange- 
ment of the college into lower and upper 
divisions, with provision in the first two years 


1 The faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Kentucky has for four or five 
months been studying rather intensively the com- 
pulsory comprehensive examination. It has cul- 
minated in the approval of a petition from seven 
departments to be allowed to require the examina- 
tion. This paper in a way pictures the problem 
and indicates the points of view that have im- 
pressed us in our study. It was written primarily 
for the local group, but it is felt that it will be 
of interest and help to other faculties that are in 
the midst of a similar scrutiny of the proposal. 


for a broad foundation distribution by means of 
group requirements in the great fields of knowl- 
edge, and for specialization in a particular field 
in the last two years. We sectioned our ele- 
mentary classes on the basis of ability and 
preparation, as shown by psychological and 
placement tests and by early class performance, 
thereby endeavoring to make conditions such 
that every student may work up to the limit 
of his ability. 

We went so far as our limited resources 
seemed to permit in introducing features of the 
honors plan, which has been so long and so 
widely discussed in educational circles. In this 
direction we first established independent work 
courses for upper division students of high 
ability, wherein such a student is permitted to 
study a course in his major department inde- 
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pendently, meeting his professor once a week 
for conference and direction, and writing a 
final report for presentation before his major 
department faculty. We extended our seminar 
work until practically every department now 
provides for regular joint meetings of faculty 
and major students for reports and discussions. 
We took the further important step of estab- 
lishing the degree with special departmental 
honors, which distinction is awarded to those 
of outstanding ability who, after special prepa- 
ration under guidance, pass a comprehensive 
examination in their major subjects. Finally, 
to make our work in these innovations as well 
as in our other instruction effective, we under- 
took a continuous study of the improvement of 
teaching under the direction of a standing com- 
mittee of the faculty. 

We have had one thought in mind throughout 
these developments, namely, to bring academic 
machinery to the highest possible efficiency for 
turning out the educational product. We have 
kept in mind that we must proceed in harmony 
with known psychology, and that our task is 
to furnish the best type of guidance under 
which the student may educate himself. 

The recent action, that of requiring compre- 
hensive or general examinations for all senior 
major students of the seven departments, anat- 
omy and physiology, ancient languages, geology, 
mathematies and astronomy, philosophy, phys- 
ics, zoology, seems the next logical step to take. 
We are persuaded, from theoretical considera- 
tion and by our experience with the comprehen- 
sive examinations for special honors, that we 
ean further improve our technique by requir- 
ing the comprehensives of all candidates for the 
degree. In the words of our petition to the 
Senate: “We believe that by this means we will 
give better direction and stimulus to the student 
and make possible a more unified and more 
vital grasp of the field and will affect favorably 
the methods of teaching for upper-division stu- 
dents.” 

Our experience with the honors course plans, 
wherein the most capable students have the 
opportunity to become candidates for special 
honors, has not been satisfactory, because only 
a small percentage of students have responded 
to the call. There are so many other things 


to do and there are so many other subjects to 
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study than the major and there are other ways 
to attain academic distinction on the campus. 
For these reasons only a few of our best stu- 
dents have been caught by our present bait of 
special honors. Under the new plan, however, 
every major student undergoes the preparatory 
study and takes the examination and every 
worthy senior receives the special honors at 
graduation. It is for this reason that the com- 
prehensive examination for all is coming into 
greater favor throughout the country and is in 
many colleges replacing the examination of 
honors students alone. This year, Jones states, 
there are 66 colleges using the comprehensive 
examination for the degree in two or more de- 
partments and 85 using it for the degree in at 
least one department. 

We decided in our study of the plan that 
Harvard was wise in providing for its adoption 
not by all departments, whether willing or not, 
but by those only which believed in it. It would 
be dooming the move to failure if we should by 
a majority vote of our Senate force its adop- 
tion upon those who are not convinced of its 
value or who are not able to devote to it the 
additional time and study involved. 

Our thought has been also that all we could 
decide at the start would be that the theory 
back of the plan is sound and that the chances 
for suecess at this institution are good. Any- 
thing approaching certainty must wait upon the 
test of experience. We are therefore proposing 
to treat the plan as an educational experiment 
conducted by departments that believe in it at 
the start and can be depended upon to make 
conditions for success as favorable as possible. 
Quoting again from our petition to the Senate: 
“We desire to enter upon this project in the 
spirit of experimentation, assuring the faculty 
that if, after a reasonable trial, we find our 
hopes unfounded and our results unsatisfactory 
and our resources too limited for the task, we 
will not hesitate to ask its abandonment.” 

We speak of the comprehensive examination. 
In reality this is only one essential part of the 
plan. The experience of others has been al- 
most unanimous that, without special faculty 
guidance in preparation for the examination, 
failure is probable. Tutorial work is essential. 
Harvard is spending many thousands of dol- 
lars a year in the conduct of tutorial work lead- 
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ing to the examinations. Our attempt plainly 
is to find means to do a far smaller amount of 
tutorial guidance which yet shall be sufficient 
to make the comprehensive examination worth 
while. The seven departments believe that they 
can do so without additional instructional cost. 
If changes are necessary within the present 
budget, they will be made at the cost of those 
matters of less importance. 

We are very sure, too, that the comprehen- 
sive examination must be something different 
from the ordinary course examination. It must 
actually be comprehensive. It must not be 
largely factual like many of the course exami- 
nations. It must test for fundamental concepts, 
for principles, for relationships, for ability to 
use knowledge in new problems, for real situa- 
tions. Plenty of time must be given for the 
student to think as well as to recall material 
committed to memory. 

At the beginning of his junior year every 
major in these departments is to be under the 
care of his faculty adviser, who in most cases 
will meet the student once a week, assigning him 
outside work for study and report the following 
week. Attention will be paid to review, to 
supplementary material which will fill in gaps 
in the course work and will relate the major 
work to other subjects of the concentration 
field. During the senior year, the student may 
be directed by means of independent work 
courses or conferences or seminars. He will be 
encouraged to pursue some chosen topic further 
than is possible in an ordinary course and to 
continue his effort to coordinate the branches 
in his field. 

The plan consists essentially of careful indi- 
vidual faculty guidance of the student over two 
years and a final examination covering the 
major field. Advantages claimed are that the 
student will be brought to think in terms of a 
subject rather than of a course, that he will 
be motivated to begin mastery of a field rather 
than to pass a succession of more or less dis- 
connected courses, that he will attempt educa- 
tion in its broadest, truest meaning. There will 
be better integration and coordination of mate- 
rial. There will be more work done because the 
student will be more interested and will see 
more vividly the goal of his education. There 
will be more opportunity for initiative and in- 
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dependent action. There will be a better “at- 
mosphere”; intellectual standards will be raised; 
intellectual interests will be deepened. Objec- 
tives and aims will be clearer to both teachers 
and students. There will be closer personal 
contacts between teachers and students. 

We should consider some of the questions 
that have been raised in our discussion. Can 
we not attain the values desired without this 
particular piece of machinery? It is conceiv- 
able that we might, but we have for a good 
many years now recognized and struggled 
against the tendencies in the elective system 
toward superficiality and lack of coherence, 
unity and continuity and the seeming impos- 
sibility to implant in large numbers of our 
students that strong drive, that urge that 
characterizes many professional students. Un- 
usual students and unusual teachers will find 
the key, but something else is needed for the 
general run. Strange, indeed, that we should 
have so long forgotten that several genera- 
tions ago, before the advent of the elective 
system, the comprehensive examination at 
graduation was the usual procedure in Amer- 
ican colleges. The elective system brought great 
good, but in destroying the comprehensive ex- 
amination it rendered itself powerless to over- 
come its own weaknesses. Here, in the com- 
pulsory comprehensive examination plan, with 
its tutorial feature, is the most promising 
answer to the liberal arts problem that we yet 
have had. No other proposal offers such large 
promise of needed integration, coordination and 
motivation. The tutorial work provides oppor- 
tunity for the proper guidance in study, while 
the final comprehensive examination sets up a 
somewhat distant goal, motivating the student 
to greater effort throughout the two years, and 
furnishing a proper final check upon his suc- 
cess. 

Again it is asked, will not major students be 
driven away from those departments that re- 
quire the examinations? This will probably 
happen to some extent, for the comprehensive 
examinations seem formidable not only to the 
weaker students and the specialists in campus 
society and politics, but also to many capable 
students who study. However, it is felt that 
after the plan has been put into operation and 
students have gone through the tutorial work 
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and have found the preparation good, the ex- 
aminations reasonable and even stimulating, 
there will be attraction to, rather than repulsion 
from those departments that require the exami- 
nations. 

On the other hand, it should be pointed out 
in this connection that the advantages of hav- 
ing only some of the interested departments and 
none of those uninterested enter upon the 
project as an experiment are so heavy as to 
outweigh the disadvantage that may come to 
them in competition with the other departments 
for good students. We are hoping, of course, 
that the experiment will be so successful that 
all departments will adopt the plan. 

Another question occurs to some who react 
favorably to the so-called honors course, with 
comprehensive examinations for only the most 
capable students. Is it wise, they say, to try 
to adapt this procedure to all students? Can 
you make “honors” students out of all your 
“pass” students, to use the English term? 

Of course, we are not expecting that we can 
do that nor are we going to try. But, as we 
have said, we will be able to force all of the 
honors-caliber students into competition for 
honors and we will be able to raise the level 
of achievement for all students. The records 
at Harvard show that the level has been strik- 
ingly raised and the plan of the comprehensive 
examinations for all is given the credit. 
Furthermore, we are going to depend upon our 
tutorial work, which will be made as extensive 
as we can afford, to prepare our students and 
we propose to give examinations that will be 
fair and reasonable. To use Dean Seashore’s 
justification for sectioning of classes we will 
try to make it possible for, and induce, every 
student to work more nearly up to his capacity. 

Can we do this with students whose ticket of 
admission is mere graduation from an ac- 
credited school, and some of whom have sur- 
vived rather miraculously the elimination 
processes of the lower division; in an institution 
of limited income and in a college that serves 
students of our professional schools and of our 
own professional and semi-professional courses 
as well as of the so-called non-professional, eul- 


tural courses? Are the difficulties too great? 


We would like to find out by trial. 
One vital matter remains to be mentioned, 
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the faculty and administration’s conduct of the 
plan. There is no doubt that we are calling 
upon the teachers engaging in this enterprise 
to give extra thought and labor and time to it. 
There is no doubt that we are demanding a 
higher teaching skill on a more advanced plane 
of educational theory, than has been required, if 
not demanded, in the older simple course system. 
Clearly, too, we must have a sincere, faithful, 
devoted loyalty to the ideals involved in the 
project, on the part of the teachers. 

Can we succeed with a faculty already bur- 
dened with graduate instruction on top of un- 
dergraduate? Can we reasonably expect success 
in the Arts College of a State University where 
rather few attempts of the sort have been 
made? We would like to find out by trial. 

The main cause of failure in other colleges 
seems to have been just this failure of the 
faculty. Some teachers have not worked at the 
tutorial instruction enthusiastically and faith- 
fully and with appreciation of the educational 
point of view involved. Some have never sac- 
rificed the time and study necessary to produce 
the proper sort of comprehensive examination. 
They’ve been “just another examination.” 
Whether the teachers of our seven departments 
can avoid these very real dangers and come 
through to a better position in college education, 
remains to be seen. This is the “acid test.” 

We think, with President Lowell, to conelude, 
that “the American tradition of courses with an 
examination at the end of each is excellent and 
we shall not abandon it; but in colleges and in 
some of the graduate or professional schools, 
it needs to be supplemented by some process 
that compels more extensive thought and a 
wider view of the whole subject. This, we have 
sought in the general or comprehensive exami- 
nations and the tutors.” We believe that the 
plan will promote not only the greater corre- 
lation of knowledge but also President Lowell’s 
other “major trends,” larger recognition of the 
principle of self-education and keener stimula- 
tion of more vivid intellectual interests. 

Some one has said that “continued growth is 
the salvation of the college teacher.” That 
means not only growth in scholarship but also 
in teaching-wisdom and_ teaching-technique. 

Pavut P. Boyp 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


GENERAL INFORMATION POSSESSED 
BY GRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN EDUCATION 

“Any allusion to science, literature or history 
is sure to be meaningless to at least half the 
college graduates in the classroom of the law 
school.” Thus says Harvard’s Professor Chafee 
in the press report of his address in a recent 
meeting of the Association of American Law 
Schools. He adds, “A chief count in the indict- 
ment of college education is that it fails to 
develop a desire for reading books in fields 
outside of courses.” 

Does this accusation hold for graduate stu- 
dents in education? Do teachers know the 
world outside the text-book and the classroom? 
Is their range of interest and information broad 
and many-sided, so that in teaching they can 
draw upon rich funds of illustration and appli- 
cation? In short, are teachers cultured per- 
sons? 

Tue TEst 

Questions such as the foregoing are answered 
in part by the results of a general information 
test given in December, 1932, to 129 graduate 
students (70 men, 59 women) in education at 
Northwestern University as a section of a re- 
quired comprehensive examination. The infor- 
mation test was of the true-false and matched 
answers variety. It used 100 questions dealing 
chiefly with matters and personages of current 
interest. The areas covered may be roughly 
classified into twelve groups as follows: 


Domestic political af- Fictional literature 


fairs Non-fictional litera- 
Foreign political af- ture 

fairs Current periodicals 
Economie facts and Philosophy, religion, 

conditions ethics 
Music, drama, art Distinguished per- 
Science and technol- sonalities 


ogy Unclassified 
Sports and recreation 


A few samples will suggest the type of the 
70 true-false questions: “The United States has 
exerted important influence as a member of the 
League of Nations.” “Germany has declared 
it will pay no further reparations.” “Eugene 


1 Recognition is due to Mr. G. E. Hill for assis- 
tance in constructing the test. 


O’Neill is a foremost American dramatist.” 
“Christianity numbers more adherents than any 
other religion of tc-day.” 

Other items of the test dealt with the follow- 
ing: Nicholas Murray Butler and prohibition; 
United States recognition of the Russian Soviet; 
armament reduction; Gandhi’s hunger strike; 
Tammany; Scotland Yard; the Russian five 
year plan; United States tariff policy; Capone’s 
whereabouts; baseball pennant winners; the 
Olympic games; pictures by telephone; England 
and the gold standard; difference between stocks 
and bonds; deaths by accident; polar explora- 
tion by plane; socialist candidate; radio sta- 
tions in the United States; average length of 
life; interstellar space; Strauss compositions; 
duties of United States consuls; Bible story of 
Moses; Rhode Island Reds; purgatory; vita- 
mins; such famous persons as John Marshall, 
Mencken, Irving Berlin, Rudy Vallee, Tito 
Schipa, Tilden, Stock, Beebe, Grainger. 

Among the names used for matching authors 
with titles were: Tarkington, Buck, Cather, 
Dreiser, Durant, Beard, Jeans, Lippmann, 
Dewey, Galsworthy. Current periodicals of 
several different types were included in this 
section of the test. 

In the very nature of the case no test of 
current information can be permanently stand- 
ardized; nor is there any proof that the ques- 
tions representing the various sections are of 
equal difficulty or that the sampling is ade- 
quate. Comparison of the scores for the dif- 
ferent sections of the test should therefore not 
be taken too seriously. 


Score RESULTS 


The distribution of percentage scores for the 
test is shown by intervals of four in Table I. 
The less favorable showing made by women 
than by men is discussed farther on. 

Table II shows the twelve areas represented 
in the test arranged in rank order in accord- 
ance with the percentage of correct answers for 
each area. The mean percentage of correct an- 
swers for the combined list of questions is 69. 
The spread is from 34 per cent. of correct 
answers in the field of non-fiction literature to 
87 per cent. in the field of economic facts and 
conditions. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCORES OF 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE TEST OF 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

















Score Total Men Women 
interval (129) (70) (59) 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
oe 2 3 0 
88-91... 2 3 0 
84-87 .. 5 6 5 
80-83... 8 10 5 
76-79 ... d 12 16 9 
72-75... : 12 11 14 
68-71 . , 16 16 ns 
64-67 .. 12 iB | 2 
60-63 8 6 10 
56-59... ; a 10 12 
52-55... : 8 6 10 
48-511 ......... 2 0 3 
44-47 . 3 3 3 
101 101 100 





This table also shows the percentages of cor- 
rect answers for men and for women taken 
separately. 

The sections on economic facts and conditions 
and domestie political affairs produce the high- 
est score (each 87 per cent. of correct answers) 
for the total group of students. The first of 
these ranks highest for men (92 per cent. of 
correct answers), and the second ranks highest 
for women (84 per cent. of correct answers). 

It is evident, and perhaps to be expected, 
that fuller information is revealed in matters 
of domestic than of foreign political affairs, 
the domestic area coming next to highest and 
the foreign area next to lowest in score rank. 
The actual difference between the percentages 
of correct answers of the highest area (the 
economic) and the lowest area (non-fictional 
literature) is 53 (87 to 34 per cent.). 

Literary information in all three aspects rep- 
resented in the test falls below the mean. The 
best score for the literary section goes to the 
current periodicals phase, though this distine- 
tion may possibly be due more to the accident 
of easier questions than to the possession by the 
students of greater knowledge in this area. 
Clearly, however, these students are better ac- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF CoRRECT RESPONSES OF 129 GRADU- 
ATE STUDENTS TO THE GENERAL INFORMA- 
TION TEST, SHOWING RANK DISTRIBUTION 
or AREAS TESTED, AND SCORES FOR 
GROUP, FOR MEN AND FOR WOMEN 








Total Mee 
group 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Rank Areas tested Women 








1.5 Economie facts and 


conditions ............. 87 92 82 
1.5 Domestie political 

BIERITE: oosscnccs ee 90 84 
3 Music, drama, art.. 80 80 81 
+ Sports and recrea- 

RGD cco ee virg 85 68 
5 Science and _ tech- 

NOIQOW: on 76 79 72 
6 Distinguished per- 

sonalities ............... 70 78 63 
7 Unclassified _ ............... 68 70 67 
8.5 Current periodicals 67 70 64 
8.5 Philosophy, re- 

ligion, ethics ......... 67 57 78 
10 Fictional literature 57 61 53 


11 Foreign political 


SUERTE oo cciacicn 56 60 52 

12 Non-fictional litera- 
1: eee Rent 41 25 
Mean per cent. 69 72 66 





quainted with “The Green Pastures,” “Mary’s 
Neck,” “Shadows on the Rock” and “Grand 
Hotel” than with “Only Yesterday,” “A Preface 
to Morals,” “The Mysterious Universe” and 
“The Story of Philosophy.” The percentage 
seore for the first of these two areas (fiction) 
is 57 and for the second (non-fiction) 34. 


Scores oF MEN AND OF WOMEN 

From Tables I and II it is seen that the men 
make a somewhat better record than the women. 
Not only is the highest score for men 8 points 
above the highest score for women (92 per 
cent. as against 84 per cent.), but the lowest 
score for women (25 per cent. is 16 points below 
the lowest score for men (41 per cent.). Only 
32 per cent. of the women reached or exceeded 
the median of the men, while 63 per cent. of the 
men reached or exceeded the median of the 
women. 

Generalizations on the information possessed 
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by men and by women as revealed in these 
tables should be made with caution. The ques- 
tions of this test were devised by men and 
probably are weighted in the direction of men’s 
interests. The most that can be said is that for 
this particular group on this particular test the 
men did appreciably better than the women. 
Areas in which the women fell 10 per cent. or 
more below the men are: economic facts and 
conditions (10 per cent.) ; sports and recreation 
(18 per cent.) ; distinguished personalities (12 
per cent.); non-fictional literature (16 per 
cent.). The women surpassed the men in three 
areas as follows: philosophy, religion, ethics 
(by 21 per cent.); fictional literature (by 1 
per cent.) ; music, art, drama (by 3 per cent.). 


Most WipELy Known Facts 


The lowest score (17 per cent.) on the whole 
list of questions went to the item concerning 
the recent action of congress on Philippine 
independence, more than four out of five stu- 
dents wrongly answering that the vote had been 
negative. The highest score (99 per cent.) 
made by the group was on the question con- 
cerning the method of repealing the eighteenth 
amendment, practically all knowing the neces- 
sary procedure. 

Items on which only two out of five or less 
were able to give correct answers were: 


George A. Dorsey author of ‘‘Man’s Own Show’’; 

Mark Sullivan, author of ‘‘Our Times’’; 

Frederick Allen, author of ‘‘Only Yesterday’’; 

J. H. Jeans, author of ‘‘The Mysterious Uni- 
verse’’; 

Walter Lippmann, author of ‘‘A Preface to 
Morals’’; 

Lewis Browne, author of ‘‘ This Believing World’’; 

John Galsworthy, author of ‘‘The Forsyte Saga’’; 

Booth Tarkington, author of ‘‘Mary’s Neck’’; 

Sun Yat Sen, former Chinese leader; 

The late John Singer Sargent as an artist; 

The accident rating of women drivers based on 
mileage ; 

The duties of an American consul; 

The official connection of Warden L. E. Lawes; 

Congressional action on Philippine independence. 


Turning to the high end of the scale, the fol- 
lowing are the only items of information from 
the test possessed by four out of five or more 
of the student group: 
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That the United States had refused recognition to 
the Soviet republic ; 

That Lorado Taft ranks high among American 
sculptors ; 

That George Bernard Shaw is an English drama- 
tist ; 

That the ‘‘ Five Year Plan’’ of Russia is not mili- 
tary ; 

That the ‘‘Bonus Army’’ demanded immediate 
payment of obligations not yet due; 

That Norman Thomas was socialist candidate in 
1932; 

That prices usually drop during an economic de- 
pression ; 

That vitamins are not germs; 

That a woman has flown a plane across the At- 
lantic ; 

That Greta Garbo does not owe her fame to danc- 
ing ; 

That the 18th amendment can be repealed only by 
action of state legislatures or conventions. 


The test does not of course allow us to judge 
this group of students by Professor Chafee’s 
statement that “any allusion to science, litera- 
ture or history is meaningless to at least half 
the college graduates.” Yet it is significant 
that, given a mixed list of titles representing 
one recent important work each of Dewey, 
Lippmann, Jeans, Dirant, Beard, Sullivan, 
Frederick Allen, Dorsey, Browne, James Trus- 
low Adams, only for Durant could 50 per cent. 
of these students correctly match author with 
title. Less than 50 per cent. could classify 
American Mercury as a “monthly magazine of 
criticism and literature.” Less than 50 per 
cent. could associate “The Sophisticates” with 
Gertrude Atherton, “Mary’s Neck” with Booth 
Tarkington, or “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” with Eric Remarque. 

On the other hand, approximately three out 
of four correctly indicated the author of “The 
Green Pastures,” “The Good Earth,” “Shadows 
on the Rock,” “The Grand Hotel,” “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy.” Whether these students would 
have understood allusions to the characters, 
episodes or other aspects of the contents of such 
works our test does not reveal. 

Of the ten questions dealing with science and 
technology all were answered correctly by more 
than half the group, the average being 75 per 
cent. of correct answers. 

Concerning the identity (or source of distine- 
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tion) of Irving Berlin, Rudy Vallee, Eugene 
O’Neill, Tito Schipa, Frederick A. Stock, 
Charles G. Dawes, more than 85 per cent. gave 
correct answers. Balanced against these are 
Henry L. Stimson, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Kagawa, William T. Tilden, Perey Grainger, 
William Beebe, whose average of correct an- 
swers was a little below 70 per cent. 

In interpreting the results of this test one is 
at a loss because of the absence of any proved 
criterion by which to judge the performance. 
We do not know, for example, what percentage 
of such questions as those used should be an- 
swered by college graduates engaged in teach- 
ing; not many would agree that an educated 
person should be expected to answer all the 
questions of the list. We do not know what 
percentage of such questions could be answered 
by graduate students in other departments of 
the university. We have no accepted definition 
of education or of culture, even, that we may 
apply this standard with certainty to their 
achievement. 

Probably the best evidence on the question 
is the concern manifested by many of the stu- 
dents themselves over the record they made in 
the test. This concern was not because of any 
direct bearing of the score they received on 
’ or “passing” or the securing of a 
degree. It seemed rather to be a concern felt 
by the students over the status of their own 
mental furnishings in this particular realm of 
knowledge. The test raised in the minds of 
some the question whether they knew their 
world as well as they ought to know it. Others 
wondered whether they were paying too high a 
price for their absorption in the technical 
aspects of a vocation and the training for it. 
Not a few suggested the desirability of a course 
of perhaps one hour a week on current life and 
thought as a part of the teacher’s education, 
this course to consist of lectures, readings and 


“failing” 


forum discussions. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of these 
students as revealed by the test, the blame is 
not wholly theirs. As a group they are well 


above the average of the general population in 
intelligence; the selective process that brought 
them into the graduate school has seen to that. 
These young teachers are what we have made 
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them by our system of education. In their high 
school and college course we taught them many 
facts about ancient civilizations, but we taught 
them few facts about our own. We drilled 
them on language forms which they were never 
at any time able to employ in reading, speaking 
or writing. We made them learn numberless 
mathematical symbols and processes which they 
would never find occasion to employ. The 
sciences that deal with life and matter we too 
often shut them up in laboratories to learn. 
We drove them with courses, assignments, tests 
and examinations. We made them study text- 
books, memorize lessons, meet inflexible require- 
ments. We did all these things and much 
besides for their good and in the name of 
education. But in the meantime we thought 
little about seizing upon and using the native 
fund of curiosity they possessed. We neglected 
to organize their natural human interest in the 
world about them into drives that should lead 
to intelligent knowledge of the physical and 
social world. With the present crowding upon 
them and inviting their attention we persistently 
led them into the past. With the concrete ask- 
ing for understanding we required them to 
direct their thought and interpretation upon the 
abstract and unreal. With the immediate offer- 
ing its problems for solution we bade them seek 
in the distant and irrelevant for culture and 
enrichment. 

If therefore these students do not suit us we 
must remember that they have been going to 
school for sixteen or eighteen years. They are, 
by courtesy, scholars. If their learning is for- 
mal and out of touch with current life they are 
what we have made them in our schools. It is 
not only this group of students but our whole 
system of education which we have tested. 

GrorGce H. Berrs 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


ALMACK, JOHN C. Modern School Administration. 
Pp. 382. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

ARTHUR, GRACE. A Point Scale of Performance 
Tests. Pp. xi+106. 43 tables. Commonwealth 
Fund. $1.50. 

Bogarpus, Emory S. Social Problems and Social 
Processes. Pp. xii+154. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 

Squier, GeorcE O. Telling the World. Pp. xit+ 
163. Illustrated. Williams & Wilkins. $1.00. 
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For Intellectual Men and Women 


Before you decide where you will spend 
your vacation this summer ask your friends 
about Hotel Uncas, situated directly on the 
most beautiful part of Lake George, Queen 
of American Lakes. 

This unique hotel offers features of tre- 
mendous appeal to those who seek a vacation 
that really re-creates mind, body, and soul 

. every facility for rest and recreation. 


SPORTS 


Finest swimming from our private dock 
(longest on Lake George) or bathing from 
private sandy beach. The water is so clean, 
clear and pure that you can drink it—or 
—_ this advertisement through three feet 
of it. 
Boating — canoes, sailboats, speed boats, 
out-board motor boats, aquaplaning. 
Tennis—splendid courts maintained in best 
of condition. 
Golf, fishing, mountain climbing, horseback 
riding, dancing, billiards, bowling. 

1933 Rates 


Rates at Hotel Uncas have always been 
so moderate that no drastic reductions have 
been made this season. Inasmuch as rates 
depend on location and type of accommoda- 
tions desired it is suggested that prospective 
guests send for details. The clientele is 
restricted. Booklets upon request. 


Address HOWARD V. DAYTON, Hotel Uncas 
Uncas-on-Lake George, New York 
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">Scanaet 


ID you ever hear of ’Sconset, where there’s 
nothing much but moors, 
And beach and sea and silence and eternal 
out-of-doors— 

Where the azure round of ocean meets the paler 
dome of day, 

Where the sailing clouds of summer on the sea- 
line melt away, 

And there’s not an ounce of trouble 

Anywhere? 

Where the field-larks in the morning will be cry- 
ing at the door, 

With the whisper of the moor-wind and the surf 
along the shore ; 

Where the little shingled houses down the little 
grassy street 

Are grey with salt of sea-winds, and the strong 
sea-air is sweet, 

Me for there! 

Bliss Carman—By Courtesy of “Life” 


CA YDB ND 


BEACH HOUSE 


(On the Ocean) 

SIASCONSET (’SCONSET) 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 
Every facility for rest and recreation... 
golf, riding, dancing, tennis ... and the 
safest bathing on the Atlantic. Dressing 
permitted in your room. No hay fever, 
malaria or influenza. Average temperature 
70 degrees. 


1933 Rates 
From $5 Per Person Per Day Including Meals 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


Va"aa’a"a'a’a'a"a’a’a’ava’a’aa’a’a’a’a’a’a’aa’a’a’a'a’a'a’a’s 


w’aYa"a"a"a"a"a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a 


RESADODOLADOLOLODEL LDS OSAS SSSR ES 





VVPIIITITY s’aa"a"a"a"a"s 
wa"a"a’a’a’a’a"a"a’a’a’a’a"a’A waa aYaa"a"a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’a’l 




















The Printing of Scientific Publications 


The Science Press Printing Company has been established and equipped for 














printing scientific literature in the best way, with compositors, pressmen and proof- 
readers trained for technical work. It is a business corporation but it has been 
founded to provide facilities essential for the advancement of science. 


The corporation owns its building at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. It has the best 
obtainable presses, composing machinery and binding equipment. What is more 
important, it has the most competent pressmen and compositors in a city which, since 
Science was first printed there in 1894, has become a center for fine scientific printing. 
The costs are much less than in large cities. 


The press prints The Scientific Monthly, Science, ScHOooL AND Society, The 
American Naturalist, and some twenty other scientific journals and publications. The 
typography and presswork of these journals will bear comparison with any weekly or 
monthly publication, although, for example, Science must be printed mostly in one 
day in an edition of over 14,000. ‘‘The Biographical Directory of American Men of 
Science’’ and ‘‘The Biographical Directory of Leaders in Education’’ are examples 
of the work of the press. It can, to special advantage, print scientific books, mono- 
graphs and doctorate dissertations. 


Samples of work and estimates of costs will be supplied on application. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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INNow ready GERMANY Russia 
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COMPARATIVE ao etn ne 
in the lig of the importan 
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social and cultural. 


BY I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College — 
Columbia University 


$4.00 postpaid 


By analyzing the develop- 
ment and present status of HOUGHTON 
organized education in terms MIFFLIN 


of national forces at work, 
Professor Kandel has deter- 
mined the bases upon which 
a sound modern philosophy of 
education must be founded. 


COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 














The Gates-Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading are now 


available in Books III, IV, and V 


These Practice Exercises in Reading will, if properly used, bring about marked improvement 
in the fundamental types of reading proficiency. They are adapted for use on each of three 
different reading levels as follows: 
Book III: For superior second, average third, and less than average fourth 
grade pupils. 


Book IV: For superior third, average fourth, and less than average fifth 
and sixth grade pupils. 


Book V: For superior fourth, average fifth and sixth, and below average 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


For each of these three levels, there is provided a set of four booklets: 


Type A: Reading to appreciate the general significance of a selection. 
Type B: Reading to predict the outcome of given events. 

Type C: Reading to understand precise directions. 

Type D: Reading to note details. 


Each booklet contains 62 complete exercises—a selection followed by a series of appropriate 
comprehension questions or exercises. The exercises provide that pupil responses be made on 
separate sheets of paper so that the booklets remain unmarked and may be used repeatedly. 

30 cents each booklet. 


Specimen Set: One of each of the four booklets 
for the level desired, and Teacher’s Manual, $1.00. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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